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The Immortal Detective’s First Exploits 


These are the original Sherlock Holmes stories which made Sir Conan 
Dovle famous and gave to literature the unique character of Sherlock 
Holmes, now a household name the world over. You have probably 
read some of these stories—everybody, at one time or another, has read 
some of them ; but now for the first time they are gathered—twenty-five 
in all—and published in 





A Uniform Set—Three Volumes 


They are printed in large type, beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt 
tops, untrimmed edges, and cover decorations in gold —suited to the 
finest library, yet sold on small monthly payments at a price within the 
reach of all. 





Twenty-Four Full-Page Illustrations 


including the latest portrait of the author, reproduced upon ivory-tinted 
paper, are an attractive feature of the books, and picture the most inter- 
esting and crucial moments of the great detective’s thrilling career. An 
introduction by James MacArthur tells how Sherlock Homes came into 
being. 
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COMMENT 


A week before he died, William C. Whitney, speaking to a 
friend, said: “This is my happy time. I worked hard and 
succeeded. Now that is over, and my life has become only 
an adjunct of others.” There was no regret in his voice—only 
satisfaction that circumstances enabled him to give all of his 
time and himself to those he loved. Much might be written 
of the things he did, but the pen falters. It suffices to say 
that he was the best friend we ever had, ever expect to have, 
ever want to have. 

It is fortunate for the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that when the ayes and noes were ordered, every 
one of them went on record against the proposed mileage grab. 
Evidently the retribution that befell those Representatives 
who voted for the salary grab more than a quarter of a 
century ago is still freshly remembered. A good deal could 
be said at the time, and might be ‘said now, for increasing 
the pay of members of Congress from $5000 to $7500 a year. 
It is perfectly true that the present salary is inadequate to 
the maintenance of a house in Washington; and that a Sen- 
ator or Representative who depends exclusively on his pay 
for his support must resign himself to a room or two in a 
boarding-house or second-rate hotel. Even then he would 
scarcely find it possible to save a penny. We have but little 
doubt that, since the President’s salary has been doubled, 
and the salaries of justices of the United States Supreme 
Court considerably augmented, the people would recognize 
the justice of increasing the pay of Senators and Representa- 
tives. That would be, at all events, a proposal which would 
be discussed on its merits. The attempt, on the other hand, 
to obtain mileage a second time during what has been practi- 
cally a single session of Congress was a barefaced attempt 
to rob the Federal Treasury, and had it proved successful, 
would have brought political ruin to every participant. Every 
Senator and Representative has had eredited to him the mile- 
age provided by law for his attendance at the special session 
of the Fifty-eighth Congress, called by the President in No- 
vember. There was no cognizable interval of time between 
the close of that special session at noon on December 7 and 
the beginning of the first regular session at the same moment. 
Men of common sense and common honesty will pay no at- 
tention to the technical ground on which Mr. Tawney — who 
was chairman of the House sitting in Committee of the Whole 
—overruled the point of order raised by Mr. Littlefield — the 
point, namely, that the Fifty-eighth Congress was still in 
session under the President’s call, and that there had been 
no recess. It is doubtless true that there have been two ses- 
sions of the Fifty-eighth Congress, the first ending at twelve 
o’clock noon on December 7, and the second beginning at that 


moment. It is plain, however, that in the imaginary interval 


no Senator or Representative could have incurred any trav- 
elling expenses for which he would be entitled to reimburse- 
ment by way of mileage. 


A great deal of interest attaches to the report made the 
other day to the Massachusetts Legislature by the State 
Board of Commissioners of Savings-banks. It seems that the 
187 savings-banks of that State now have assets amounting to 
about $650,000,000, and deposits aggregating more than 
$608,000,000, the property of 1,723,000 depositors. In order 
to appreciate the significance of these figures we must make 
some comparisons, premising that Massachusetts has an area 
of only 8315 square miles, a population, according to the last 
census, of 2,805,346. The deposits last year in Massachusetts 
savings-banks exceeded those of 1902 from the following 
States combined: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and Iowa. This is an astonishing exhibit, 
but there are comparisons even more instructive. The dual 
monarchy of Austria-Hungary, which, at the last census, had 
a population of 47,102,000, had deposited in its savings-hbanks 
only $650,000,000. The United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland had, at the last date named in the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, $916,836,845 deposited in its 
savings-banks, as against the $1,051,689,186 of similar de- 
posits in the savings-banks of the State of New York in 1902. 
Massachusetts is not the only exemplar of New England 
thrift. In 1902 the little State of Rhode Island had deposited 
in its savings-banks $71,900,541, or almost exactly as much 
as Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and Tennessee had, put to- 
gether. Connecticut, which in 1900 had only 908,412 inhab- 
itants, had in 1902 deposited in its savings-banks $193,248,- 
909, or more than Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and 
the District of Columbia combined. The total deposits in 
the savings-banks of the United States are now computed 
at more than $3,000,000,000, as against $5,000,000,000 in the 
savings-banks of all the rest of the world. Should the pres- 
ent rate of increase go on, there will be more money deposited 
in the savings-banks of the United States twenty-five or thirty 
years hence than in the corresponding institutions of all other 
countries on the globe. 


There are indications of a concerted movement in the States 
that can be relied upon to give their electoral votes to the 
Democracy to abolish the “two-thirds rule” that for seventy- 
two years has been observed in Democratic national conven- 
tions—the rule, namely, that a candidate must receive two- 
thirds of the votes of the delegates present and voting in order 
to become the nominee of his party. We understand that 
many State conventions will instruct their delegates to the 
St. Louis convention to demand the abolition of the rule, 
on the ground that it is no longer needed under existing 
political conditions. Instead of being helpful, it is now harm- 
ful to the South. When the rule was adopted, it was felt by 
Southern Democrats that as they had more at stake than their 
Northern brethren, owing to the growing disapproval of their 
peculiar institution in the North, they ought to have the right 
to veto a nomination for the Presidency that seemed to them 
objectionable. The right was conceded. We suppose that 
most Southern Democrats would now acknowledge the adop- 
tion of the two-thirds rule was a mistake. But for that rule 
Martin Van Buren would have been nominated and elected 
President in 1844, and in that event he would not have ac- 
cepted the nomination for the Presidency on the Barnburner 
ticket in 1848, and Lewis Cass, the Democratic nominee, 
would have been elected President in that year. What is far 
more important, it is certain that but for the two-thirds rule 
Stephen Arnold Douglas would have been nominated for the 
Presidency by the Democratic national .convention held at 
Charleston in 1860, and, as the returns show, he would have 
beaten Abraham Lincoln. There might then have been no 
civil war. 


When these facts are weighed, Southern Democrats are justi- 
fied in regarding their former demand for the two-thirds rule 
as a deplorable blunder. At the present time, however, we 
have no desire to debate a question which is academic. What- 
ever might have been said for the two-thirds rule before the 








civil war, nothing can be said for it to-day. There is absolute- 
ly no reason why a nomination for the Presidency should not 
now be made in a Democratic national convention, as it is 
made in a Republican national convention, by a majority 
of the delegates. Nor is this all. The operation of the rule 
is positively detrimental to the interests of the South, and 
deprives that section of the influence which it ought to exert 
in the national councils of the Democracy. At no time since 
the close of the Reconstruction period has there been any 
doubt that the Southern and Eastern and Middle States 
together could control a majority of a Democratic national 
convention, and it has almost always happened that the dele- 
gates from those sections have voted together. It-.is mathe- 
matically obvious that a coalition of the Southern and New 
England States, assisted by New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, can muster a majority of the St. Louis convention, 
and name the next Democratic nominee. It is of the utmost 
moment not only to the Democratic party, but to the public 
welfare, that the sane and far-sighted purposes of those sec- 
tions of the Union should not be thwarted by delegates nu- 
merically constituting a little more than a third of the con- 
vention, but representing States which, under no conceivable 
circumstances, could be relied upon to give more than a score 
of votes to the Democratic nominee. Forewarned is forearmed. 
The two-thirds rule can be abolished in exactly the same way 
in which it was prescribed, to wit, by a majority of one. 


The provision of the Alabama State Constitution which 
was intended to disfranchise the negro has had an unexpected 
effect upon the white vote. The provision made the payment 
of a poll-tax a prerequisite to voting. Moreover, the poll-tax 
must have been paid every year. That is to say, it will not 
suffice to pay a poll-tax this year, if last year’s tax remains 
unpaid. At the election of a Governor in 1892, more than 
242,000 votes were cast. In 1902 the whole number of votes 
cast did not reach 92,000. It is evident from the returns 
_of the election held in the year last named that not only were 
the black voters eliminated, but at least 47,000 whites had 
been disfranchised by their failure to pay the poll-tax. It 
is estimated that this year the number of whites not entitled 
to vote will fall but little short of a hundred thousand. That 
is to say, the practical outcome of the State’s constitutional 
provision relating to the franchise has been to create an aris- 
tocratic electorate. It seems that nothing can be done to 
relieve the political disabilities of the “poor whites” until 
1907, when the first regular session of the next Legislature 
begins. Moreover, it is by no means certain that the present 
narrow electorate will assent to an extension of the franchise. 
In Mississippi in 1900 the total vote for President was less 
than 60,000. In 1876 the total vote for President in Missis- 
sippi exceeded 164,000. In Louisiana the total vote for Presi- 
dent in 1900 was less than 68,000. In 1896 the total vote for 
Governor was more than 206,000. These figures prove that 
the shrinkage of the white electorate is not confined to Ala- 
bama, but is observable in other States which have modified 
their constitutional provisions relating to the franchise. 


Mr. Jacob Gould Schurman, President of Cornell Univer- 
sity, opposed, it will be remembered, the demand of the anti- 
imperialists that the Philippines should be handed: over to 
Aguinaldo. He is still convinced that had that project been 
carried out the islands would have lapsed into anarchy and 
chaos. He nevertheless believes that so soon as the Tagals 
of Luzon and the Visayas of Cebu and other civilized islands 
show themselves qualified for self-government, it will be our 
duty to treat them precisely as we have treated the Cubans. 
That is to say, in his opinion, we ought to give them inde- 
pendence, while at the same time agreeing to protect them 
from foreign aggression. The Philippine Legislature, which 
is to convene this year, should throw light on the extent to 
which the Filipinos are qualified for self-government. There 
is ground for Mr. Schurman’s assumption that the Philippines 
will never be admitted as a State or States into the Union. 
The wisdom of enfranchising the negro is now questioned by 
many Republicans, and the sweeping enfranchisement of the 
brown men of Malay stock would be regarded with approval 
by very few American citizens. It follows that we must 


either continue to govern the Philippines as a colony, or treat 
them as we treated Cuba. 


Porto Rico, on the other hand, 
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where the whites greatly outnumber the blacks, seems destined 
to become, first, a Territory in the technical sense, and, ulti- 
mately, a State, although it may have to wait for Statehood 
as long as has New Mexico. 


Has General Leonard Wood any right to hold the rank and 
draw the pay of a major-general in the regular army during 
the present session of Congress? Secretary Root replies in 
the affirmative. If, he says, the special session was merged 
into the regular session, and there was no interval between 
them, then the two sessions must have formed a single, con- 
tinuous session, and General Wood’s original commission, 
issued in the recess preceding the special session, will run 
until the end of the present session. If, on the other hand, 
continues Mr. Root, the two sessions did not merge, but the 
present session is a new one, then there must have been an 
interval, however small, between them, and in that infinitesi- 
mal tract of time the President may be considered to have 
issued a new commission to General Wood, which is still in 
foree. The Secretary’s logic is not convincing. There is no 
interval at midnight between one day and the next, yet the 
two days are none the less distinct. The special session and 
the first regular session of the Fifty-eighth Congress do not 
constitute a single continuous session; nevertheless, there was 
no recess, actual or constructive. We do not believe that 
General Wood will receive the pay of a major-general during 
the present session of Congress. If he should, measures will 
no doubt be taken to secure from the United States Supreme 
Court an opinion touching the possibility of a “ constructive ” 
recess. 


Prince Ching has formally announced that China will pre- 
serve the strictest neutrality in case of war between Japan 
and Russia. This important news has come to us from 
two different sources, and with two mutually contradic- 
tory contexts. First, we are told, in a message from Peking, 
that M. Uchida, the Mikado’s minister to China, had ap- 
proached Prince Ching on the subject of China’s alliance with 
Japan, and that Prince Ching had replied that he had been 
warned by Russia that such an alliance would mean the 
prompt occupation of Peking by Russian troops, and conse- 
quent ruin and confusion to the Manchu court. Hence China 
had decided that from motives of self-preservation she must 
stand aside in case of war. Then came a despatch from Tokio, 
announcing that China had really initiated the proposal to 
join Japan, and had with the utmost difficulty been dissuaded 
by the moderating counsels’ of M. Uchida, who had pointed 
out how much China had to lose, and had finally convinced 
Prince Ching and the Grand Council of the Empire that 
their one salvation lay in neutrality. It is clear that both 
these messages cannot be true. They may both be, let us say, 
wholly imaginary, and have only a subjective value as show- 
ing what was in the minds of two heated special correspond- 
ents. But we may draw a timely warning from this some- 
what flagrant discrepancy, that the art of fiction is still flour- 
ishing in the East, and that much of what has passed as fact 
concerning the negotiations between the rival powers on the 
Pacific is the fruit of a lively fancy. The one grain of truth 
in this budget of stories seems to be that China will remain 
neutral in case Japan and Russia go to war. 


The Republican opponents of Mr. Roosevelt, finding Mr. 
Hanna intractable, are occasionally heard to mutter that Mr. 
Root or Judge Taft may be mentioned in the convention. 
No man conversant with practical polities pays any heed to 
such suggestions. Could ex-Secretary Root get the delega- 
tion from the State of New York as against President Roose- 
velt?, The question answers itself. Would the delegation 
from Ohio pay Judge Taft a compliment which it withheld 
from Senator Hanna? A reply is needless. The truth is, 
as we have often pointed out, that so far as the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency is concerned, Mr. Roosevelt 
is the only man in sight. Unless some unforeseen and 
extraordinary incident should occur, practical politicians will 
consider it too late even to talk about organizing opposition 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy. Assuming, then, that the Presi- 
dent will get the Republican nomination, the question for non- 
partisan citizens to consider is, Would it be well for the coun- 
try to keep Mr. Roosevelt in office, or to displace him by a 










Democratic nominee? Manifestly the answer to this question 
will depend entirely upon the reputation of the man selected 
by the Democratic national convention. 


The decision of the British government to do something 
real about army reform will gain some votes and even more 
moral support for Mr. Balfour. Lord Esher’s commission 
has reported, and a series of their suggestions are to be adopt- 
ed. It is specially interesting to find that they will bring 
the British army closer to that of the United States, in all 
matters of organization, in the formation of what we may call 
the “brain” of an army. To begin with, the office of com- 
mander-in-chief is to be abolished. This removes one great 
souree of weakness, the endless friction and rivalry between 
the War Office and the Horse Guards, each of which had 
certain sovereign functions, so to speak. The new inspector- 
general is to “report upon facts, without expressing opinions 
on policies,” thus leaving the decision wholly in the hands 
of the Secretary for War. Our own success, under the pene- 
trating régime of Secretary Root, must have interested British 
observers. A new army council is to be formed in Eng- 
land, which will be the real brain of the army, and over its 
deliberations the Secretary for War will preside. It will prac- 
tically be a general staff, on the Continental plan; and we 
may presently see England following the example of her 
neighbor France, which made ministers of two soldiers so 
eminent as the Marquis de Galliffet and General André. The 
general staff will be divided into separate departments, with 
a responsible head to each, who will be asked to do one thing, 
and to do it well. The commission strongly advises that new 
blood should be infused into this army council, its members 
being chosen from among those “not hitherto’ closely con- 
nected with existing methods.” Lastly, the commission recom- 
mends a “complete breach with the past,” and in view of the 
bitter experiences of the South-African war, the reeommenda- 
tion seems justified. All this should work admirably if only 
the right men be found to make it work. 


German Southwest Africa is in imminent danger of a gen- 
eral massacre by the armed hordes subject to the native chiefs. 
IIelp is still remote, while the danger is terribly near. The 
country is a vast desolation, with a few farms and settlements 
scattered at great distances across the trackless velt. Little 
agriculture is practised, and almost all the food of the set- 
tlers has still to be imported, while the German government 
has to pay an imperial contribution of over a million dollars 
yearly to keep the colony from ever-impending bankruptcy. 
The natives are of several different races, some of which are 
familiar to us through their presence in Cape Colony. This 
is the ease with the Hottentots and Bushmen, who are among 
the lowest and most savage of African races—indeed, among 
the lowest in the world. The Batus and Damaras are of a 
somewhat higher class, more like the Kaffirs or Zulus—a yel- 
lowish race rather than black, like the negroes of the equa- 
torial regions more to the north. The chief settlements are 
Windhoek, Gobabis, Otjimbingue, Swakopmund, Keetman- 
shoop, and Gibeon—a curious assemblage of names, part 
Dutch, part African. Germany has two fair harbors on the 
coast, at Angra Pequena and Sandwich, but the real doorway 
of the colony is at Walfisch Bay—a colony of over four hun- 
dred square miles belonging to England. It is an open secret 
that Kaiser Wilhelm has long coveted this British Naboth’s 
vineyard, but so far without any prospect of securing it. So 
far as the land is tilled, its products resemble those of our 
Southern States, cotton, vines, and tobacco having been at 





least tried. 
exports of any importance; and it looks as if the whole colony 
were threatened with collapse—a melancholy monument of 
German colonial ambitions which failed. 


Mr. Davidson, our consul at Formosa, has done a timely 
service in cataloguing the results of Russia’s occupation of 
Manchuria and forecasting further activities in the future. 
Mr. Davidson made a complete tour of the three provinces 
through which the Manchurian railroad runs, visiting every 
town which boasts of as many, as a thousand inhabitants. 
Special facilities were given him by the Russian government, 
and he not only visited all points on the railroad, but went by 
road, often so called by courtesy only, to many out-of-the-way 
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Ostrich feathers and guano are, so far, the only” 








places remote equally from the railroad and the harbors. Mr. 
Davidson praises the great work done by the Russians in 
cleaning and improving the cities, comparable to the work 
we accomplished in Havana and Santiago; and he is much 
impressed by the great future which awaits Manchuria. A 
side of his report which will be less weleome to American 
readers brings out clearly the fact that, out of the large 
number of possible exports to Manchuria, our merchants seem 
to have chosen precisely those in which competition will be 
keenest, a competition in which Russian merchants have great 
and probably decisive natural advantages. The lumber con- 
cerns along the Yalu River, where Russians hold important 
concessions, will presently undersell the exports from Port- 
land and Seattle. Central and western Manchuria will grow 
wheat in competition to our consignments from eastern Wash- 
ington, and even more, from Minnesota, and the Dakotas. 
Mills are already being erected at Harbin, which will handle 
the local grain-crops and probably get the greater part of the 
flour trade of Manchuria, at the expense of American flour. 
Russian cottons are displacing American piece goods, al- 
though the latter are said to be of better quality. Even 
Standard Oil is suffering from the competition of the Baku 
product, and Moscow is making machinery which competes 
successfully with the products of Pittsburg. Mr. Davidson 
tells us in conclusion that in Manchuria there are only three 
American firms, and that American goods are, with this ex- 
ception, scld through Chinese, Russian, and German agents. 
Only one of our products outstrips all rivals. The Man- 
— has a thirst which will yield to nothing but American 
eer. 


The clatter of cavalry troops is becoming more frequent in 
Washington than has heretofore been usual in peaceful times. 
Eager critics of the administration reported with something 
like glee that a troop of cavalry was waiting the other day for 
Judge Taft on his arrival in Washington from the Philippines, 
and again appeared a few days later to escort the retiring 
Secretary of War to the railroad station on his departure for 
New York. The nation cannot do too much honor to such pub- 
lic servants as Judge Taft and Secretary Root. To see a 
troop of cavalry clattering after their carriages must have 
been in itself a sight grateful to the emotions of onlookers. 
But once tributes of that sort begin to be paid in Washington, 
where are they to end? It is now reported that the diplomatic 
corps is of opinion that military compliments ‘suitable to be 
paid to cabinet officers are also properly receivable by the repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments, and that it has been repre- 
sented to the President that ambassadors and ministers should 
have military escorts when they first come to Washington or 
leave it. Well, the Republic gladly honors the representatives 
of its sisters in the great family of nations. ° Why not escort 
the ministers and ambassadors! Uncle Sam can stand the 
cost of horseshoes. But what of the governors? When the 
chief executive of a sovereign American State comes to the 
seat of national government, shall he ride to his hotel un- 
escorted, in a mere cab? It is so much easier to turn on the 
stream of flubdub than to turn it off! There are those no 
doubt who would be glad to see Washington assume more of 
the trappings of imperial state, but the more general inclina- 
tion is probably towards simplicity and avoidance so far as is 
seemly, of the sort of display which in foreign capitals is 
so common, and, of which, once it has become a custom, the 
significance rapidly abates and the inconvenience increases. 


Seattering discussion continues in some newspapers of the 
ability of Mayor McClellan to meet the constitutional re- 
quirement that the President shall be a “ natural-born citizen ” 
of the United States. There is no real doubt that Colonel 
McClellan is eligible for election to the Presidency. Persons 
who are on the lookout for a good American who might, 
perhaps, some time be President but for the disqualification 
of foreign birth are invited to let their minds dwell on John 
G. Milburn, until recently a citizen of Buffalo, but now of 
New York. We believe Mr. Milburn is a Democrat. Men 
of his size and quality are not very common in either party. 
IIe was President (as will be remembered) of the Buffalo 
Fair. If it is the desire of his heart to practise law the rest 
of his days, he may as well think it lucky that he was born 
of British parents in England. 
























































































































How Should We Act toward Canada? 


Ir will not have escaped the notice of any close student of cur- 
rent events that not a few of our States on or near our northern 
border, including Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and Iowa, have lately given emphatic expression to their wishes 
for a reciprocity treaty with the Dominion of Canada. The recent 
exhibition of such a state of public opinion on this side of the 
boundary renders peculiarly timely the article contributed to the 
February number ot the North American Review by Mr. John 
Charlton, M.P. It is an interesting fact that the author of this 
striking paper was not only born, but educated, in the United States. 
He was forty-three years old when, in 1872, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Ottawa House of Commons, and he has retained a seat 
in that body ever since. It is evident from his article that Mr. 
Charlton has never forgotten his native land, and that his dearest 
hope is to také a long step toward healing the schism of the Eng- 
lish-speaking folk in North America by assuring to both sections 
the blessing of intercontinental free trade. It is plain enough that 
Mr. Charlton wants not to create an artificial tie between the Do- 
minion and Great Britain, but to tighten the natural bonds that 
connect Canada with the United States. Whatever may be the pre- 
conceptions with which the question of commercial union, or of 
reciprocity, with Canada is approached, it is certain that the facts 
and figures brought forward by Mr. Charlton deserve careful at- 
tention. ~ 

In this country it is generally taken for granted that our former 
reciprocity treaty with Canada was one-sided, or, in other words, 
was much more favorable to Canada than to the United States. 
The statistics brought forward by Mr. Charlton show that the as- 
sumption is unfounded. The total imports into Canada from the 
United States from 1854 to 1866, the terminal years being in- 
cluded, were $332,927,000. The total exports to the United States 
from Canada during the same period were $259,875,000. Evi- 
dently there was a balance of trade amounting to $73,052,000 in 
favor of the United States. These figures, which are taken from 
Canadian sources, leave out of the reckoning Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, and British Columbia. The total exports from the 
United States to the whole of British America during the years 
named were $343,326,000, and the total imports into the United 
States from British America during the life of the reciprocity treaty 
were $318,716,000. Thus it appears that there was a balance of 
$24,566,000 in favor of the United States, notwithstanding the 
fact that during our civil war there was an abnormal demand for 
horses and certain agricultural and animal products of Canada. 
It is further pointed out by Mr. Charlton that the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States was really much larger than the fig- 
ures cited indicate, because a considerable part of the exports from 
Canada to the United States consisted of products destined to be 
transmitted to Europe, the direct export trade of Canada with 
Great Britain by the St. Lawrence route being at that time very 
small. 

Few people now remember that in Grant’s second administration 
our State Department negotiated with the British minister and a 
Canadian commissioner a second reciprocity treaty, which, from 
our point of view, was a decided improvement upon its predecessor, 
because it opened the Canadian market to many of our manu- 
factures. The treaty of 1874 put upon the free list not only all 
kinds’ of agricultural implements, but locomotives, railroad-cars, 
wrought or cast steel, iron bars, nails, spikes, engines, printing- 
presses and types, printing-paper, carriages, wagons, leather and 
leather goods, gray cottons, denims, tickings, tweeds, and satins. 
Had not our Senate refused to ratify the treaty, most, if not all, of 
the Canadian demand for the articles just mentioned would have 
been supplied by the United States. 

It is a remarkable fact that the exports from Canada to the 
United States, if we deduct precious metals and articles not the 
produce of Canada, were only about $49,000,000 in 1902, or about 
five million more than the value of the exports from Canada to 
the United States in 1866, the last year during which the reci- 
procity treaty was operative. On the other hand, there has been 
a tremendous expansion of imports from thé United States into 
Canada, for consumption, during the last thirty-eight years. The 
value of such imports, which in 1866 was $28,794,000, had risen 
in 1903 to $137,600,000. Strange to say, the Canadians purchase 
more farm products from us than we buy from them. The ex- 
port of farm products from the Dominion to the United States in 
the fiscal year 1902-3 was valued at only $9,200,000, whereas the 
imports of such products from the United States into the Dominion 
attained a valuation of $21,581,000. 

No less noteworthy is the fact that, in spite of the tariff prefer- 
ence given by Canada to Great Britain—a preference which, at 
first, 1214 per cent., and then 25 per cent., is now 33 1-3 per cent.— 
the American manufacturer has a stronger hold on the Canadian 
market than has his British competitor. The imports of manu- 
factures from Great Britain into Canada rose from $26,243,000 in 
1898 to $50,473,000 in 1903. During the same six years the im- 
ports of manufactures from the United States into Canada in- 
creased from $41,510,000 to $76,291,000. Kew persons realize that 
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in 1902 the exports from the United States into Canada exceeded 
by $36,814,000 our total exports to Mexico, the Central-American 
states, and all of South America, from Panama to Cape Horn. The 
truth is that, among the nations of the world, the Dominion of 
Canada is the third largest customer of the United States. For 
our manufactures she is the largest customer. 

There is no doubt that American farmers and lumbermen have 
hitherto opposed the free importation of Canadian lumber and 
farm products. They have feared that Canadian competition 
might bring about a reduction of prices. Mr. Charlton undertakes 
to prove that there is no ground for the apprehension. He asserts 
that if the whole wheat surplus which Canada had for export last 
year had been sent to the United States free of duty, the price 
of that grain would not have been depressed in the slightest degree. 
The Canadian wheat so imported would either have been itself ex- 
ported to Europe, or would have set free for export a correspond- 
ing amount of American wheat. As regards other Canadian prod- 
ucts, the quantity available for export seems insignificant com- 
pared with the volume of American production. For example, the 
total export of Canadian lumber to the United States, including 
what went through in bond for export to foreign countries, was 
equivalent to only two per cent. of the sawn lumber produced in 
the United States during the same year. The total export of eggs 
in 1903 from Canada to all the world did not amount to one per 
cent. of the number of eggs produced in the United States. The 
proportion of the value of the horses exported from Canada last 
year to the value of the horses in the United States was as one 
to three thousand. The proportion of the value of the cattle ex- 
ported from Canada in 1903 to the value of the cattle in the 
United States was as one to five thousand. How, then, could an 
appreciable effect be produced upon American prices by the im- 
portation of such products from Canada? 

Mr. Charlton evidently believes that if we would give the Do- 
minion a reciprocity treaty, Canadians would take very little inter- 
est in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to give the products of the 
colonies a preference in the British market. As he puts it: The 
proposed British preference is sentiment; American reciprocity 
in natural products would be business. 





What Will be the Effect of a Far-Eastern 
War on the United States? 


It is possible that, before this number of the WEEKLY meets the 
reader’s eye, a war will have been begun between Japan and Rus- 
sia. In that event, it will become a matter of obvious importance 
to calculate the bearing of the contest on our national interests. 
It may help to clarify our ideas on the subject if we divide the 
question, and ask, first, To what extent, if any, would the United 
States be affected if the war should be localized, or, in other 
words, confined to a duel between the two original combatants; 
and, secondly, how would the situation be modified, from an Amer- 
ican view-point, if France and England should be drawn into the 
conflict? It is plain enough that, within the region which should 
become the actual theatie of hostilities, the distribution of imports 
from the United States might be temporarily interrupted. That 
is to say, at certain points the commercial privileges conceded to 
us by treaty with Corea, on the one hand, and with China on the 
other, might be suspended until the field of military operations 
should be moved. Such transient obstruction to traffic is, of course, 
inseparable to the prosecution of a war. So long, however, as 
fighting should be restricted to the Corean peninsula, which is 
likely to witness the first collision, our trade with the treaty ports 
of Newchwang and Mukden in Manchuria would be unimpeded, 
provided, of course, the Japanese should not undertake to insti- 
tute a blockade of the first-named entrepét. That is a measure 
which Japan, desirous as she is of securing our friendly neutrality, 
may be relied upon not to adopt, so long as no opposition is of- 
fered by Russia to the exercise of authority by Chinese officials 
in that place. Only in the event of an expulsion of the Russians 
from Corea, and a subsequent march westward of a triumphant 
Japanese force, might it become, from a strategic view-point, need- 
ful for the invaders to occupy Newchwang as well as Mukden. 
Even then the commercial privileges granted to us by treaty with 
China would be respected by Japan, so far as such respect would 
be compatible with military necessities. 

We see, then, that our ordinary commerce with Corea and Man- 
churia might be exposed to some interference in the event of a 
war. It is probable, however, that any loss arising from this 
source will be much more than offset by the extraordinary demands 
for ammunition and food-supplies that would be forth-coming from 
both combatants. Even during the last few weeks, the purchases 
made on account of the Japanese and Russian governments are 
valued at many millions of dollars. Such purchases, however, have 
been merely precautionary, and are insignificant, compared with 
those which would have to be made after war broke out. Our 
geographical position would assure to us the profits accruing to 










































































































the principal purveyor. We need not point out that our centres 
of industry and commerce on the Pacific coast are much nearer 
to Manchuria and Corea than is any European seaport. To the 
United States must both Japan and Russia look for quick and 
cheap supplies of breadstuffs, meats, and military stores. It is 
also to be borne in mind that a war between Russia and Japan 
would be likely to be a long one. In the case of each combatant, 
the need for the commodities, that we could furnish more easily 
than any other neutral, would, with every month, become more 
urgent. 

If France and England should be drawn into the war, the former 
as an ally of Russia, and the latter as a friend of Japan, the tre- 
mendous advantage derivable from our neutral position should be 
evident. The navy of France is second in strength to that of 
England alone, and, whatever might be the outcome of a battle 
between French and English battle-ships, there is no doubt that 
the swift-sailing cruisers of France would quickly drive a large 
proportion of England’s commerce from the seas. For the vast 
ocean traflie thus renounced by England, we should have no com- 
petitor but Germany. It would be strange if, with such an oppor- 
tunity, we failed to regain a considerable part of the carrying trade 
which we possessed before the civil war. It is also manifest that 
our sales of food products to France and England, were those pow- 
ers drawn into the contest on the Asiatic mainland, would be im- 
mensely multiplied. 

All that our government need do in order to avoid any impair- 
ment of our national interests through the threatened war in the 
Far East is to adhere unswervingly to the policy of strict neu- 
trality which is commended to us by the traditions of a hundred 


years. 





Abraham Lincoln 


LooKING back, how strange seem the judgments of men like 
Wendell Phillips in 1862, that Lincoln was a man “of no mind 
whatever,” having “ neither insight nor prevision nor decision,” “a 
first-rate second-grade man,” to be sure, and “as honest as the 
measure of his intellect and the circumstances of his life allow ”; 
and of Sir George Cornwall Lewis—spokesman for the English 
upper classes—that Lincoln “ was but a village lawyer.” 

In due time Wendell Phillips came to see the intellectual great- 
ness and moral majesty of the man he had contemned, and Punch’s 
noble retraction, just after Lincoln’s death, was prophetic of the 
tenor of intelligent British comment since that time, whether based 
on study of the words and acts of the Great Emancipator, or on 
personal observation, as in the case of Sir Edward Malet, who 
was a member of the British embassy in Washington, and in 
whose autobiography we find this testimony, after a long diplomatic 
career: “ Of all the great men I have known, he is the one who 
has left upon me the impression of a sterling son of God. Straight- 
forward, unflinching, not loving the work he had to do, but facing 
it with a bold, true heart; mild whenever he had a chance; stern 
as iron when the public weal required it; following a bee-line to the 
goal which duty set before him.” 

If there were any criticism to pass upon this striking tribute of 
the English diplomat it would be his choice of figure to express 
Lincoln’s method in statecraft. “ A bee-line to duty” implies rad- 
icalism, the Puritan temper, a ruthless driving ahead irrespective 
of conditions and times. Now Lincoln was the farthest removed 
from this, and in the best sense of the word opportunism he was 
the greatest opportunist among statesman that ever lived—and 
just because he was this he brought down on his head the sus- 
picion of men like Greeley, Phillips, and Garrison. Both Lowell, 
in his striking essay on Lincoln, written as early as 1862, and Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, in the same year, were acute enough to de- 
tect the method of Lincoln’s policy. ‘‘ He seems to me like a ship’s 
cable that always swings easily with the tide, but holds fast at 
hoth ends,” said Mrs. Stowe. And she was right. Had the cable 
been taut all the time during the critical period of the civil war 
both Lincoln’s health of body and mind, and the ideals of state 
which he was endeavoring to bring to pass, would have been 
wrecked. Just because, after his death, the Ship of State fell 
into the hands of men who kept the cable taut and the ship bound 
to a doctrinaire ideal we are forced now to look back upon the legis- 
lation of the reconstruction period as very largely that of failure. 

Lincoln had nothing but his own superlative good sense and 
knowledge of human nature to guide him in this opportunist pol- 
icy. He knew nothing of the modern doctrine of the relativity of 
truth which is undermining the whole structure of radicalism and 
dogmatism, whether in theology, polities, or ethics. The magic 
word evolution had not come to discredit revolution. All that he 
knew was that “We must fetch the pump with dirty water— 
if clean cannot be had,” to quote Emerson, and that “The first 
essential to success is to recognize facts as they are.” It never 
could be said of him, as Mr. Gladstone once said of Mr. Cham- 
herlain, that he “displayed infinite ingenuity in finding cir- 
cuitous reasons for shrinking from his former principles.” There 
was a regular development of ideals in Lincoln's mind with respect 
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to slavery and its abolition, and a constancy that nothing could 
alter to his conception of a Union indissoluble and never to be 
rent in twain. But he had infinite tact and wisdom in bringing 
things to pass, in taking advantage of events, in waiting until 
public sentiment had come up somewhere near his own point of 
view, and a discernment amounting to genius for uttering his 
great messages to the people at the proper psychological moment. 
Burke said that he “ pitched his Whiggism low, that he might 
keep by it.” So Lincoln. His democracy was like that of Jetfer- 
son, who wrote to John Adams in 1818 that it would be well for 
the South-Americans “to obtain freedom by degrees only; be- 
cause that would bring on light and information,” and that “* laws 
and institutions must go hand in hand with the progress of the 
human mind,” “forty years of experience in government being 
worth a century of book-reading.” 

It is precisely this wise opportunism of Lincoln which strikes 
the thoughtful student of history and philosophy, a man, say, like 
Professor Edward Caird, now master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
who, in a recent address on Lincoln, delivered to artisans and set- 
tlement workers at Toynbee Hall, London, pointed out the funda- 
mental difference between Cromwell and Lincoln in this respect. 
Professor Caird argued that Lincoln was in several respects a new 
ethical phenomenon, and this just because his “ slow, humorous, and 
tolerant spirit” and “his character and his wisdom, rather than 
his will,” made him the exponent of a great movement resting on 
the popular mind, heart, and will. Cromwell, he said, relied on 
insight and force of will to authenticate his divine mission and to 
justify imposing his will on the English masses and to overthrow 
tyranny; whereas Lincoln seemed born to show the one-sidedness of 
Cromwell’s theory and Carlyle’s eulogy of it, and to prove that it 
was possible to be a real ruler of men, and yet to move along only 
a trifle ahead of the general sentiment of those whom he repre- 
sented. Cromwell was the mystic and the autocrat. Lincoln the 
humanist and the democrat. 

Speaking in Springfield, Hlinois, October 15, 1898, at Lincoln’s 
grave, Mr. McKinley said: ‘“ What an encouragement Lincoln’s life- 
work has been to all of his successors in the Presidential office. 
If any of them at any time has felt that his burden has been heavy 
he has had but to reflect upon the greater burdens of Abraham Lin- 
coln to make his seem light.” 





A Forest Reserve for New England 


THIS country is just awakening to the possibilities of its water- 
powers. The nation has lately taken upon itself the enormous and 
costly task of providing sufficient water for the irrigation of the 
arid country. That one action alone opened the eyes of many 
people to the true meaning of the term ‘“ water-power.” They 
realized for the first time that the surroundings of the sources 
of the water which furnishes the power have an immediate influ- 
ence upon the value of a stream. They will know more of the sub- 
ject as time goes on, for public interest in it is aroused both in the 
East and in the West. It is very fully understood nowadays that 
the constancy of streams, especially of those having their rise in 
mountainous country, depends upon the nature of the forest cover 
around the sources. That is one of the chief reasons for the es- 
tablishment of so many forest reserves on the unpatented mountain 
lands of the West. It was one of the principal arguments that 
led the State of New York to create the reservations in the Catskills 
and Adirondacks. And now come the people of New England, and 
ask to have the mountain sources of three of their chief streams 
guarded from the inevitable ruin which is left behind by the logger. 
For years the cotton manufacturers on the Merrimac River, for 
example, have complained of the unstable flow of the stream. 
They show how the freshets have increased, and how the summer 
volume has been reduced, and they point to the stripping of the 
steep slopes of the White Mountains as a prominent contributor 
to this state of affairs. 

The streams which take their rise or primary tributaries from 
the White Mountains of New Hampshire are the Connecticut, the 


_ Merrimac, the Androscoggin, and the Saco, their waters furnish- 


ing power to important manufacturing plants in every State of 
the New England group save Rhode Island alone. For this reason 
the conservation of the forests around those headwaters is an in- 
terstate affair, calling for Federal action. Congress has, there- 
fore, been asked to purchase and hold for the nation such lands 
in the mountain region as seem necessary for this purpose. To 
determine what lands are important the Federal foresters and 
hydrographers have made a careful scientific examination of the 
entire region, the cost of that examination being borne by the 
State of New Hampshire. 

Again, there are strong sentimental reasons for saving portions 
of those mountain forests from the axe. That region has lone 
been a summer Mecca for thousands of people from the East and 
from the West, drawn thither by the native unspoiled beauties. 
Some of the special features of natural attraction have already 
been ruined as a result of indiscriminate logging, but many yet 

















remain, and under governmental control they would continue to 
stand in all their pristine loveliness for all future generations. 

As the East contributes willingly to the development of the 
water-powers and even to the establishment of national parks in 
the West and elsewhere. so the West may be counted upon to 
support generously this far less costly plan for affording national 
relief to the East. We cannot afford to neglect to protect and de- 
velop these assets which are destined to be far greater contributors 
to our national wealth than ever before. 





Experiments in Feeding 


Ir reports are true, the soldiers of the diet squad detailed to 
proceed to New Haven and illustrate the. food theories of Mr. 
Horace Fletcher, under charge of Professor Chittenden, have not 
fully entered into the spirit of the experiment. Mr. Fletcher 
considers that almost all of us eat too much, and would have bet- 
ter health, and be able to do better work, if we used more self- 
restraint and a wiser discrimination as to our diet. He himself 
subsists and keeps up his strength and vigor on about one-third 
of the food that ordinary men consume. One of the greatest of 
war problems is how to feed soldiers. It would be a vast con- 
venience and economy to governments if soldiers did not have to 
be fed at all. An army traditionally crawls upon its stomach, and 
the less the stomach demands the easier and more swift may be the 
army’s progress. Mr. Fletcher’s sentiment that men don’t really 
need more than a third as much food as they get is very grateful 
to our War Department, which has been glad to lend‘a diet squad 
of twenty soldiers on which to experiment. Professor Chittenden 
has been busy with these men for some weeks, nourishing them 
on a spare diet of maple-sugar, breakfast foods, and such things, 
and giving them hard exercise in the Yale gymnasium to prove 
that they were as strong as ever. But on January 25 the papers 
reported that three members of the squad had got too hungry for 
endurance, and had deserted, that others complained of sharpened 
appetites, and that some of them had been caught in a saloon 
drinking beer and cleaning up the free-lunch counter, and that 
the squad’s experimental strength had been reduced to thirteen. 

We have not verified these stories, and they may be untrue or 
exaggerated, as stories from New Haven are apt to be, but they 
sound likely. If true, they show a lack of scientific devotion, and 
even of patriotism, that sits ill on soldiers, The diet squad doesn’t 
seem to care to demonstrate how little food a soldier really needs. 
Possibly its members consider that it is quite as valuable to illus- 
trate the propensity of underfed men to become insubordinate and 
discontented. 

In prescribing diets to ordinary Americans equipped with or- 
dinary stomachs the problem of keeping them happy is more dif- 
ficult than that of keeping them physically strong. In this coun- 
try eating has an enormous vogue as an amusement. On the whole, 
the incident of existence that most of us enjoy most, and which 
does most to reconcile us to the other incidents, is eating. We con- 
tract habits of consuming food which take very strong hold of us, 
and we tend to keep them up in middle life and later life, in the 
face of a diminished need of food and weakened powers of digestion. 
The normal man feels happier, kinder, and more hopeful when his 
belly is full, and he likes to fill it. The process is agreeable, the 
result apparently advantageous. Why shouldn’t he like both? Mr. 
Fletcher, who very much enjoys the kind of eating that he affects, 
admits that preference for a restricted diet does not come all at 
once, but is gradually attained, as the ordinary habits of eating are 
overcome. It took him about six weeks to lose his habitual appetite 
for breakfast, and prefer two small meals a day to three big ones. 

But in order to overcome such a habit as that of eating an or- 
dinary amount in the ordinary way, strong inducements must be 
operative. People diet for religious reasons, or because food is 
scarce, or because they are too fat. Mr. Fletcher began his course 
of feeding because his stomach was not working well. We have 
all heard that Mr. Rockefeller pursued a somewhat similar course 
for an analogous reason, with great success. But there must be 
the will to eat less, or an absolute scarcity of food, if the experi- 
ment is to be fairly made. If Professor Chittenden’s soldiers’ hearts 
are not in their work, the failure of the experiment with them will 
not be significant, and the possibility that Americans can be kept 
in good physical and mental condition on less than half the food 
that they now consume will deserve further investigation. 

Mr. Fletcher’s methods are very simple. An article in the cur- 
rent World’s Work on “The Perfect Feeding of the Human Body ” 
tells about them. He is guided in his choice of food by his appe- 
tite. He tries to eat exactly what he wants and to stop when he 
has eaten enough. He is not fussy. He eats griddle-cakes with 
abundance of maple-syrup on them, hashed brown potatoes, corned- 
beef hash, beans, cereals, candy, sugar, bread, and often hot milk 
with a little coffee in it. He avoids meat, because his appetite, 


which has no longer any bad propensities, does not call for it. But 
he eats slowly, holding liquids in his mouth for half a minute be- 
fore he swallows them, and chewing all his solids very long and 
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thoroughly. He makes his teeth and his mouth do their full part 
of the digestive work. 

Gladstone did the same. His dictum about thirty-two bites to 
every bit of meat is familiar. Pope Leo’s diet was about as frugal 
as Mr. Fletcher’s, but he lived long and did a vast amount of work. 
Report says that Mr. Rockefeller has for years practised an ex- 
treme self-restraint in eating, and has recovered his health, which 
was very gravely impaired. He gives no evidence of feebleness now 
adays. He was lately quoted as announcing that he had discovered 
that cheese was good food. 

It is clear that some men, Americans and Europeans, can live 
long and well on very little food; it is known that Indians, and 
most Asiatics, can do the same; it is also known that overfeeding 
is one of the most common causes of disease and premature col- 
lapse. The idea that we Americans could cut down our food and 
our food bills about half and suffer no detriment is highly at- 
tractive in these dear times from the economical standpoint. But 
the truth of that has not been demonstrated yet, and will prob- 
ably never be demonstrated on a large scale until an absolute 
scarcity of food compels it. Meanwhile, persons who want to try 
how far a little food will go are recommended to eat it slowly and 
chew it long, as Mr. Fletcher does. 





Religion at Harvard 


THE action of the authorities of Harvard College in discontin- 
uing the pew rentals in certain Cambridge churches resulted imme- 
diately in a pretty storm of criticism and a revival of the old 
charge of “ infidelity at Harvard!” Undoubtedly the reason for 
this action was economy, which seems to have become even more 
than ever necessary. The amount thus saved was small—less than 
$2000 annually—and yet it is in just such petty expenditures that 
great college funds are frittered away. But better than a desire 
for mere economy was probably the purpose to do away with an 
out of date and superfluous custom on which college funds were 
practically wasted. This custom had not had in a half-century 
a valid reason for existence, and its abolition ought to be ap- 
plauded by all friends of twentieth-century education. It has 
served to induce many observers to inquire what is Harvard’s real 
attitude toward religion. 

It is very easy to charge a great, undenominational university 
like Harvard with lack of religious sympathy. This charge is 
especially levelled at Harvard because the general tone of the in- 
stitution is Unitarian, “ which is next to no religion at all,” as the 
gibing phrase has it, and it is certainly true that at Harvard no 
emphasis is laid upon church attendance or “ profession of faith,” 
or even the expression of devout thought. Yet there are many mani- 
festations of righteous living and Christian worship at Harvard and 
many opportunities given for the cultivation and stimulation of re- 
ligious feeling and endeavor. Indeed, so distinctive are these aids to 
the nurturing of righteous sentiments and living and so clear and 
straightforward are the purposes of the university to that end 
that the recent British Parliamentary Commission on Education, 
led by Michael Sadler, incorporated in its report on American col- 
leges the pamphlet issued yearly by Harvard setting forth the op- 
portunities there for religious worship. 

Most evidently have these religious activities been augmented 
in recent years. At the regular religious exercises in Appleton 
Chapel, the ablest preachers in the United States speak to full 
congregations each Sunday, and the college yearly expends generous 
sums to secure their services. Phillips Brooks House is the most 
recent and conspicuous aid to Harvard religious life. It is a 
sort of clearing-house for religious organizations, and fairly teems 
day and night with religious interest. It is questionable whether, 
in any other great university, coordination and centralization of 
religious organizations is carried on so effectively. 

It is, however, when we come to the most practical phase of 
religious life—social service—that the facts are most impressive 
and convincing. The philanthropic workers of Harvard are found 
in every nook and cranny of Cambridge and Boston. They form 
an important part of every social settlement in Boston, either 
as visiting or resident members. Social service includes more 
students as actual workers than any other undergraduate interest 
—literary, social, or athletic. Its nearest rival is football, in which 
250 men take part, while over 300 regularly participate in philan- 
thropie work. Professor F. G. Peabody has said that the re- 
ligious spirit at Harvard is one of the strongest features of the 
college, and that young men who go there and take no part in the 
various forms of religious and philanthropic activity do not know 
Harvard. “They have not really come to college.” He quoted 
in a speech to the students two expressions of a certain student; 
first, when he entered, “ This is a godless place”; and, six months 
later, “I begin to believe it is the most religious place I ever saw.” 
He ascribes to Professor Henry Drummond almost the same 
expression. Other keen observers of the underlying sentiment of 
the college have given the same verdict. 










































































































William Collins 


ILLIAM COLLINS WHITNEY was born in Conway, 

Massachusetts, on July 14, 1841. He was of Puritan 

stock, descended on his mother’s side from Governor 

Bradford of the Plymouth colony. His father, General 

James Scollay Whitney, was a leading Democrat in 
Massachusetts, holding office under Presidents Pierce and Buchanan, 
and actively concerned in railroads and steamship lines, William 
C. Whitney, the general’s oldest son, had all the educational ad- 
vantages the times afforded, and improved them. He fitted for 
college at Williston Seminary, Kasthampton, entered Yale in 1859, 
and was graduated with credit in the class of 1863. He was a rival 
in scholastic honors with his classmate, William G. Sumner, after- 
wards Professor of Political Economy. They shared between them 
the prize for English essays, and Whitney 
election for class orator. Another classmate, with whom Whitney 
was closely associated in after-life, was Oliver Payne, son of Sen- 
ator Payne of Ohio. Evidently in college Whitney showed the same 
mental vigor and energy that were characteristic of him in later 
life. From Yale he went to the Harvard Law School, and gradu- 
ating there in 1865, entered 
the law-office of Abraham R. 


beat Sumner in the , 








Whitney 


corporation now known as the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany. In this work his remarkable capacity as an organizer and 
his intimate knowledge of conditions in New York brought him 
brilliant commercial success and made him a rich man. 

In 1892 came along another Presidential election. Mr. Whitney 
was himself the preferred candidate of very many _ influential 
Democrats, and there is excellent reason to believe that he might 
easily himself have been the party’s candidate for President if he 
had been willing. But he had enlisted under Mr. Cleveland, and 
to Mr. Cleveland’s fortunes he was devotedly faithful. All his 
influence and all his skill were employed in securing Mr. Cleve- 
land’s nomination and election. These being successfully achieved, 
he declined to accept any public office, and returned to New York 
and to the care of his extremely important business interests. 
These occupied him intensely during Mr. Cleveland’s second term 
of office. 

In 1896 he went to the Democratic convention in Chicago as 
delegate, as he had done for twenty years, and did what could be 
done. to check the free-silyer mania and defeat the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan, but the tide was 
too strong for him or for 
any man. Of the ticket 





Lawrence in New York. 
As a lawyer he 
promptly successful, gather- 
ing practice quickly and 
improving the opportunities 
that came to him to such 
purpose that other chances 
quickly followed. One of his 
close associates at this time 
was his college friend Oliver 
Payne. An important  re- 
sult of their intimacy was 
Mr. Whitney’s marriage in 
1869 to Miss Flora Payne, 
his friend’s sister. Two 
vears later began his active 
interest in politics. It was 
the time of Tweed’s  as- 
cendency in New York. Mr. 
Whitney joined the forces 
that were fighting him, and 
was the chief organizer of 
the Young Men’s Democratic 
Club. His work in the cam- 
paign of 1871 brought him 
into relationship and friend- 
ship with Samuel J. Tilden, 
who early recognized and 
appreciated his remarkable 
political abilities. Mr. Whit- 
ney next organized and 
worked with the Apollo Hall 
Democracy, and was its un- 
successful candidate for dis- 
trict attorney in 1872. He 
then became a leader of the 
County  Temocracy, and 
served — as inspector — of 
schools, and was active in 
the campaign of 1874, which 
resulted in electing Tilden 
Governor and Wickham 

Mayor of New York. 
Mayor Wickham appoint- 
ed Mr. Whitney Corporation 
Counsel. The Tweed gov- 
ernment had left a great 
suits against the 
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that was nominated, he pub- 
licly declared, “ There are 
no possible conditions or 
circumstances that would 
induce me to vote for it or 
assist it.” He was never af- 
terward conspicuously prom- 
inent in political coneerns, 
and a year or two ago he 
announced that he had re- 
tired from politics for all 
time. As the prospects of a 
reorganized Democracy grew 
brighter, he was still talked 
of as a possible candidate 
for President, but a year 
and a half ago he declared 
very definitely that he would 
never run. 

During the past three 
vears Mr. Whitney had de- 
tached himself as far as pos- 
sible not only from active 
politics, but from active 
business. He had worked as 
much as he thought fit, his 
fortune was ample, and his 
disposition was to get as 
much enjoyment out of life 
as he could. His interests 
were very varied and ex- 
tensive. He had a genius 
for friendship, the kindest 
of hearts, a cultivated mind, 
and a long purse. No 
American ever before got to- 
gether so great an apparatus 
for enjoyment as he.  Per- 
haps no American has been 
equipped with a better ca- 
pacity for enjoying such 
pleasures as iife offers. 

His greater qualities can 
hardly be better summed 
up than was done by ex- 
President Cleveland when he 
heard the news of his death. 
‘Mr. Whitney,” he said, 








city, involving fifteen or 

twenty million dollars. Mr. “had more calm, forceful 

Whitney fought the = suits, ' ; a : ; efficiency than any man | 

and administered his office A Portrait of Mr. Whitney made while he was Secretary of the Navy ever knew. In work that in- 

so as to save the city ten terested him he actually 
seemed to court difficulties 


or twelve millions of dollars, 
and-to win a distinguished reputation for himself. Returning in 
1882 to the private practice of law, he became counsel to a number 
of corporations, and was in the way of getting all the emoluments 
and distinction that come to a first-class corporation lawyer, but 
his interest in politics continued keen. He worked with skill 
and vigor in the Blaine-Cleveland campaign of 1884, and in -the 
following March became Secretary of the Navy in Mr. Cleveland's 
first cabinet. Here a great work was before him, and one that 
appealed to his abilities. The United States had no navy worth 
talking about; all its ships except three_were antiquated, and the 
three new ones were not very important. He bent himself to the 
reconstruction of the navy. When he left office in 1889, thirteen 
modern ships-of-war had been built and nine more were under con- 
struction. The work then begun has never since stopped. Other 
good men have carried it on, but to no one was so much of the 
credit of our new navy due and to no one has so much of the credit 
for it been given, as to Mr. Whitney. 


Mr. Cleveland went out of office, came in. 


and Mr. Harrison 


Mr. Whitney came back to New York and devoted himself to a 
task he had long had in mind—the consolidation of the surface 
Acquiring control of many inde- 
Ryan and others, the 


railroads on Manhattan Island. 


pendent roads, he formed, with Thomas F. 


and to find pleasure and exhilaration in overcoming them. His 
conquest over the obstacles he encountered in undertaking to build 
up our navy afforded him greater delight than the contemplation 
of the great results he achieved in his department of the govern- 
was quick, clear, and astonishingly ac- 
was called into action his mental poise 
neither passion nor irritation could lead 


ment. His judgment 
curate, and when it 
was so complete that 
it astray. 

“While I remember all this with admiration and affection, | 
recall with more tender sentiment Mr. Whitney’s devotion to his 
friends, his extreme consideration for all with whom he came in 
contact, his thoughtfulness for the ease. and comfort of others. 
and his ready impulse to help those who needed help. I mourn 
the death of a friend of whom it can be truthfully said that in 
his character were combined mental traits of a high order and 
loving qualities of heart that grappled him to his friends with 
hooks of steel.” 

Very few Americans have been by nature so bountifully endowed 
as he. There have been men who have had great qualities of mind. 
and men who have had great qualities of heart, but very few in 
whom both have been joined in such a measure as in William 
C. Whitney. 
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WILLIAM COLLINS WHITNEY 


William Collins Whitney, former Secretary of the Navy, died at his home in New York on February 2, after a brief illness. 
Some of the events in Mr. Whitney’s varied and successful career as a lawyer, as a cabinet member during President Cleve- 
land’s first administration, and as 4 financier, are noted in an article on the opposite page, to which the reader is referred 
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T must always be a question whether a man with so many 
wives as Solomon was the best sort of authority on the 
right way of bringing up children. In his time race suicide 
was a thing so little known as not to have been noted by the 
sociologists, and in their silence we are left to suppose that 

he had at least as many children as wives. His family was so 
large, probably, that even as a private father, with no public cares 
to divide his attention, he could not have given each of his chil- 
dren that study which each of their temperaments demanded. 
When they offended, he could not pause to inquire just why, but 
lumped them, one with another, as naughty children, and prescribed 
the rod as the only means of bringing them to reason. He would 
have been too busy a man to apply the remedy himself? and it 
seems doubtful whether he would have required their mothers to 
do it. Imaginably, the office was delegated to such functionaries 
as could be detached from their state duties, and who would, too 
imaginably, look into the affair, if at all, only after the punish- 
ment had been inflicted. This is often the way it happens in the 
small families of modern times where the parents are still influ- 
enced in the treatment of their children by the advice of a polyga- 
mous Oriental despot. Then, if they are just and truthful fathers 
and mothers, they must own to themselves and each other that in 
many cases it was they and not the child that deserved the rod. 
The rod, of course, is now merely a type; they beat their little 
one with their hands, or shook it, or more formally spanked it, or 
boxed its ears; but they did so, not because it deserved just that 
beating, or shaking, or spanking, or boxing, or because the pen- 
alty was anywise relative to the misdemeanor, but because they 
were angry and wanted to hurt it, or absent-minded and did not 
know what they were doing, or in a hurry and had to do some- 
thing quickly. At the moment, possibly, they feit the glow of 
duty fulfilled, but so far as they were worthy to be parents at 
all, they afterwards felt the shame and grief which the remem- 
brance of any blow dealt a child must leave in the heart of its 
father and mother. 

One is disposed to take this extreme ground in view of some 
remarks made at a meeting of the Society of Medical Juris- 
prudence, where not so very long ago a member spoke in favor 
of whipping children, in punishment of criminal acts, as I under- 
stand the printed letter of the president of the society deprecating 
the member’s position. The president declares that this position 
does not represent his own sentiments or those of the society. On 
the contrary, he at least thinks the use of the rod for the pun- 
ishment of civic offences would be a backward step in civilization, 
and he declares that he has so much sympathy with the suffer- 
ings of childhood that he “ would do everything to brighten the 
gloom which pervades especially the lives of the children of the 
poor, and not add to it by again conjuring up the dark and dread- 
ful apparitien of the rod.” From these humane words one may 
take courage to express one’s belief, if one has it, that the faults 
of children originate with the parents, immediately or remotely, 
and that if ultimate justice is to be done, the punishment must 
fall upon them and not upon the children. Heredity is at present 
rather out of favor, as a reason for a great many things which 
it lately accounted for, but [ am willing to allow it some weight 
in the case of the child that misbehaves. I am willing to con- 
jecture that the child had a grandfather, or possibly a grand- 
mother, of a nature so perverse that it can hardly help misbe- 
having. Then I grant a good deal to environment, which, I believe, 
still enjoys as much consideration with the wise as ever. I find 
a great deal in environment, the poverty of the envirenment or the 
luxury of the environment, which explains the wickedness of chil- 
dren. The rich mother, if she does her duty to society, must leave 
her children largely to her servants; the poor mother, if she 
would keep her house clean and fit, and get three meals a day on 
the table, and the family wash done every week, must send her 
brood into the street, when they are not at school; both the rich 
father and the poor father are too hard at work to look after 
their offspring, and when either is out of work, because he does not 
like it or cannot get it, he is in no condition to determine the rea- 
sons of his children’s misconduct. It is therefore largely the social 
environment which is to blame: the average temper of the servant, 
the average mood of the street-boy; the average tone of civiliza- 
tion does not greatly rise above that of the lowest person in it. 
But the social environment is very hard to get at, and is a thing 
that we should not know how to hold responsible, even in an essay 
on the subject, much less in a court of law. Environment can 
no more be brought to book than heredity. But it is here that 
the father and mother may usefully come in, not merely as scape- 
goats for the sins of environment and heredity, but as strong, 
if not sure, defences for the erring child against those very real 
though very abstract enemies. In order to get the best results 
they must behave themselves as well as they would have their 
children behave, or this should at least be their ideal. They may 
not have the time or opportunity for looking into the causes of a 
child’s misdeeds, but they can try to set it an example of better 
doing, which will have an effect far bevond anything yet imagined 
of it, the thing itself being so rare as almost not to be imaginable 
at all. Before punishing the child, shaking, or beating it, they 
ean pause long enough to ask themselves whether the child really 
meant to do wrong. If it has done wrong from anger or revenge, 
the parents can profitably search their own hearts to know if they 
are not more angry and revengeful still in the punishment they 
inflict. 
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Spoiling the Rod and Sparing the Child 


W. D. Howells 


There is a probability that in certain instances those poor lit- 
tle people, those hapless boys and girls who are somehow, for 
some inscrutable motive of the Creator given into the charge of 
the men and women commonly set in authority over them, are 
oftener well meaning in their ill doing than otherwise. It is a 
mistake of their imperfect reasoning, an error of their perspective, 
an ignorance of the relation between cause and effect that is to 
blame, rather than their wills or passions. The sins of these come 
much later in life, as every reader who is honest must own, and 
so do the much darker sins of spiritual arrogance, of hard self- 
deceit, of the cruel hypocrisy which wreaks the consciousness of 
its meanness in a severity towards any offender. The parent who 
rightly conceives his duty to his child, knows that it is bringing 
him up, quite as often as he it, and that he cannot too much hum- 
ble himself to learn of it. We need not suppose that it is in any 
mystical possession of celestial tradition, as Wordsworth supposes, 
or that it can carry its parent’s education beyond a certain point, 
but when he has reached. this point he will at least realize how 
very little he has to teach it in matters of conduct. 

The paradox must not be pushed too far, for that way madness, 
or, what is worse, nonsense, lies. It can be useful only in helping 
enforce the wisdom of the words quoted from the president of the 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence, who touches upon another point 
of relevance and pertinence in suggesting that the parents and 
guardians of mischievous children might not be unfitly held ac- 
countable in damages for the harm the children do. The logic of 
this is that if public whipping were to be introduced for the 
punishment of the young offenders their parents and guardians 
might better be whipped in their places, and the finer sense of 
justice would be better satisfied if the penalty fell upon the rich, 
who leave their “children to their own devices, or in the hands 
of indifferent and incompetent menials,” rather than on the poor, 
“who, as a matter of convenience, consign their children to the 
street,” but have at least “the excuse of their pinching poverty 
and ceaseless toil.” The finer sense of justice, to be sure, would 
be still better satisfied with the supposition than with the realiza- 
tion of such evenhandedness in the law. After two or three whip- 
pings, where the reckless rich suffered with the helpless poor, the 
post would hardly be kept, outside of Delaware, for the~ public 
scourging even of bad boys. The suspicion insinuates itself that 
the member of the Society of Medical Jurisprudence who spoke 
in its favor might himself be so revolted by the sight of the rod 
laid on the bare back of a boy or a girl (for justice is blind to 
sex as well as some other things) as to plead for its removal. 

No remedy of this drastic sort is likely to be administered by 
medical jurisprudence at the actual stage of our social disease ; 
and the question of whipping for wicked children or their wickeder 
parents and guardians cannot be discussed as an eventuality, much 
less an actuality. From time to time a cry of savage virtue goes 
up from the editorial page for the whipping-post in the case of 
wife-beaters, but hardly for wife-beaters will it be restored to its 
old place of honor. The reluctance of civilized communities from 
its use is not because the punishment does not fit the crime, but 
because the law, which can be so atrociously unjust in many 
other things, cannot always be just in the form of the offence. The 
death penalty, dear and sacred as it is to the heart of civilized man, 
wherever it has not been abolished, refines itself with us to the 
use of electricity, no matter how its victim did his victim to death, 
or with what bloody circumstance. Apparently if we could we would 
put him out of the world without killing him at all, and it is to 
be noted that neither the judge who dooms the man nor the jury 
which convicts him is ever present at the mildest possible execu- 
tion of his sentence. All show of personal agency is eliminated 
from the supreme fact, which is now made coldly scientific, but with 
the whipping-post this cannot be done, and it is so far an anachro- 
nism. Besides, there is that subtle question of the ultimate re- 
sponsibility, hinted by the president of the Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence, which comes in to darken counsel, or at least to 
give friends of the whipping-post pause. If it is the parent or 
guardian who is finally to blame for the bad boy’s offence, what 
of the liquor-seller who has nerved the erring arm of the poor 
wife-beater? Or if the liquor-seller may plead that he is acting 
under the law, in what shape shall the community suffer for the 
common sin? In old times pestilences used to be employed for the 
purpose, but such is now the state of public sanitation that they 
can no longer be expected to serve, and tempests and earthquakes 
are equally obsolete. Apparently, in the case of the wife-beater, 
we still must observe the spirit of Asiatic justice, and punish his 
family with the offender; we must imprison him at hard labor 
for so many months, and leave his wife to suffer for want of the 
earnings which the State takes from them both as part of his 
penalty. This seems not very reasonable, but we know that the law 
is the perfection of reason; and rather than set up the whipping- 
post for the scourging of criminal boys and girls, or their parents 
and guardians, we shall continue sending them to houses of cor- 
rection and reformatories of various types, where they will not 
be beaten unless they are naughty, and then only by a keeper or 
warder whom they have perplexed in the extreme, and who beats 
them informally and almost unofficially. At the best the outlook 
is not very cheerful; no one pretends that it is: but under the 
present conditions it can be safely claimed that the imprisonment 
of criminal children is not so depraving to the public as the 
dramatic spectacle of the whipping-post, through the illustrated 
reports, would inevitably be. 
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The Ice-floe in the Ohio River at Parkersburg, West Virginia The Baltimore and Ohio Freight-yard under Water during 
the Flood at Parkersburg 
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A Rowboat Ferry at the Juliana Street Bridge, Parkersburg 


THE RECENT FLOODS IN THE OHIO VALLEY 


The heavy rainfall of January 20 and 21 caused disastrous freshets and floods in the Middle West. On many of the streams 
of the Ohio Valley bridges were swept away, towns and villages inundated, and railroads ticd up by washouts. Grave 
danger threatened the city of Pittsburg by the overflow of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, and before the floods 
subsided damage amounting to more than a million dollars had been done to private and public property. At Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, ‘the river rose forty-two feet, submerging strects, and flooding dwellings, business houses, and manufactories 
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Lonpon, January 27, 1904. 

INCE 1858 not a single life has been lost in a London the- 

atre through fire. That statement is not perhaps quite lit- 

erally correct, because in 1882 a fireman was killed while on 

duty during a blaze at the Alhambra Music Hall. Other- 

wise the facts are as I have stated them. It is forty-six 
years since any member of an audience at a London theatre has 
met with his death through fire. It is a wonderful, almost an in- 
credible, record, and it appears hardly less miraculous if we push 
our inquiries back to the beginning of the nineteenth century and 
survey the last 104 years. In 1807 twenty-three people were killed 
in the panic that followed a false alarm at the famous Sadlers 
Wells Theatre; in 1808 a fire broke out during a performance at 
the Covent Garden Opera-house; the audience escaped, but fifteen 
or twenty people who tried to enter the building to put out the 
fire were killed; in 1858 another false alarm, this time at the 
Cobourg Theatre, led to the deaths of sixteen people. So that since 
1800 less than sixty people have perished through fires at Lon- 
don theatres, and for nearly the last fifty years the record, 
with the exception noted above, is absolutely clean of any sort of 
fatality. 

It is more amazing still when one remembers how many of the 
London theatves are inherited from the old and unscientific days 
of playhouse building, how few of them (comparatively) are iso- 
lated or provided with more than three entrances, and how 
greatly the customs of English theatres militate against sound con- 
struction. In America the floor of the auditorium at, I think, 
all theatres is given up to orchestra stalls, with a gangway down 
the centre and passages, entrances and exits at each side. But 
in England the floor of the auditorium is divided into two parts. 
From the orchestra extend a dozen or so rows of orchestra stalls 
at half a guinea each. Behind them and separated from them by 
a partition is the pit, admission to which costs only a shilling 
or so. The pit is the distinctive and most popular feature of Eng- 
lish theatres, but its presence obviously complicates the archi- 
tectural problem. The half-guinea crowd is not going to mix 
with the shilling crowd: each, of course, must have its separate 
entrances and exits. The architect accordingly has to design a 
series of passages for the pit and another for the stalls; so that 
instead of walking to one’s stall down an inclined gangway straight 
from the lobby, as in America, one has to wind into the bowels of 
the earth, down steps, and along corridors and passages, emerg- 
ing eventually at a side door close to the orchestra. There is no 
central gangway through the orchestra stalls in an English the- 
atre, and only two exits; so that in the event of a fire, or, what is 
worse, of a panic, the rush to these exits and up the steps in 
the passages that skirt the back of the pit and lead finally to the 
central lobby would be terrible. One always feels entombed in the 
stalls of an English theatre. 

However, feelings are one thing, facts another. And there is 
no getting away from tie fact that London theatres are the 
safest in the world. Year after year over three hundred places 
of public entertainment are licensed by the London County Coun- 
cil—twenty-three of them being theatres and the rest music-halls, 
ecneert-halls, assembly rooms, dancing saloons, and so on—and 
in not a single one of them has a death been caused by fire for 
nearly fifty years. Moreover, this result has been accomplished 
in spite of a conflict of legal authority such as one only finds in 
England. The London County Council has the initial licensing 
of London theatres, but supervision of them belongs to the Lord 
Chamberlain, who is also the final arbiter of the licenses. In 
practice the Lord Chamberlain grants no licenses that the London 
County Council disapproves of and lodges protests against. But 
when it comes to structicnal alterations and improvements the 
London County Council can only make “ suggestions ”; it cannot 
enforce them; and it has no way of getting them adopted except 
by refusing to renew the license—a penalty so extreme that I do 
not believe it has been once resorted to. True that a “ sug- 
gestion” from the London County Council is not a thing to be 
treated lightly. Still a good many theatrical managers, espe- 
cially those who have taken a theatre for only six months or a 
vear, and have not, therefore, to worry about the renewal of their 
license, do, as a matter of fact, disregard the ‘ suggestions,” 
knowing well that the London County Cduncil has no means of 
punishing them. 

It is impossible even to summarize the regulations adopted by 
the London County Council for the construction and appointments 
of a London theatre. They cover every conceivable point. The 
theatre must front on a thoroughfare not less than forty feet 
wide; one-half of the total length of its boundaries must also 
abut on a public way; it may not be built underneath or on the 
top of any other building: the floors, tiers, and roof of the audi- 
torium and “all parts uscd by the public” shall be made of fire- 
resisting materials; no theatre shall have more than three bal- 
conies, and the space between them is rigidly prescribed; for 
each tier holding 500 people there shall be two separate exits, and 
an additional one for every 250 or part of 250 people; not more 
than one of the exits from each part of the house may be used 
as an entrance; every lobby, corridor, or passage must be at least 
five feet wide between the handrails: cloak-rooms are prohibited 
in any corridor: the width of the staircases, the material of 
which they are to be constructed, the height of the steps, and 
the number of steps to each flight are all strictly determined; 
“all landings shall be six inehes thick”; exit doors must be in 
two parts and open outwards; ne door shall open immediately 








The Safety of London Theatres 


By Sydney Brooks 





on a flight of steps; automatic bolts only are allowed; the seat- 
ing area for each person shall-not be less than two feet deep 
and one foot six inches wide where no backs or arms are pro- 
vided to the seats, and not less than two feet four inches deep by 
one foot eight inches wide where they are provided—a space of 
at least one foot between the front of one seat and the back of 
the next being in all cases observed; the proscenium wall must be 
made of brick, be not less than thirteen inches thick, be carried 
three feet above the roof, and reach below the stage-to a_ solid 
foundation; 2 fire-resisting screen, to be used as a drop-curtain, 
shall cover the proscenium opening, and be provided with water 
sprinklers; the space above the stage shall be high enough to 
allow all the scenery, screens, and curtains to be raised above the 
proscenium in one piece and without rolling; the roof of the 
stage shail not be fire-resisting or heavily constructed, and a 
specified portion of it must be made of glass, which will open like 
a window; dressing-rooms shall be arranged in a separate block 
of buildings or divided from such premises by party walls; when 
gas is used for lighting there shall be three separate and distinct 
services and meters—one for the stage, another for the audi- 
torium, and the third for the staircases, corridors, and exits; “all 
scenery, woodwork of stage, hangings, curtains, draperies shall 
be rendered non-inflammable ”; and, finally, there are fifty-eight 
regulations dealing with electric lighting alone. 

These ordinances, of which I have reproduced barely a_ tithe, 
show the infinite and microscopic care that is taken for the pub- 
lic safety. What do they amount to? They amount, first of all, 
to this—that every Lendon theatre is built in two parts. The 
auditorium section is one building and the stage section another. 
The two are joined by the proscenium wall which stretches below 
the stage to the foundations and three feet above the roof. The 
roof of the auditorium section is just like any other roof; the 
roof of the stage section is hardly a roof at all, but a number 
of openings covered with thin glass and joined together by light 
non-resisting material. A fire breaks out on the stage, the scenery 
is in a blaze. What happens? ‘The flames rush up and break the 
glass. The cold air from outside immediately pours in, carrying 
smoke and flame along with it, and seeks an opening in the wall. 
That opening is the proscenium, and if it is left free and un- 
guarded a tremendous draught swirls from the roof of the stage 
right through it and into the auditorium. Here it is reinforced 
by another draught—the draught of hot air arising from the 
audience up to the roof of the auditorium. The chain is then 
perfect, and the flames, instead of feeding on the stage section, 
are driven as by gigantic bellows through the proscenium and 
into the audience. But if the proscenium opening is, as it were, 
shuttered down by a fire-resisting curtain, automatically drenched 
with water, then the course of events is exactly reversed. The 
flames that the rush of cold air has swept downwards, baffled in 
their attempt to find,an opening, return upon themselves, and _ be- 
gin again to mount upwards. ‘The stage section, with the open- 
ings in the roof, is thus converted into an immense flue, up which 
the flames rage harmlessly. They cannot, at any rate, reach the 
audience. 

The iron-asbestos curtain covering the proscenium is thus the 
crux of the situatien, and the London County Council never did 
better work than when it insisted on its universal adoption at 
all theatres and music-halls. And not only ,its adoption, but its 
daily use. Before and during every performance at every London 
theatre the curtain is lowered, and I have known one instance 
where, the curtain sticking half-way and refusing to budge, the 
performance was declared off and the money returned. I expect 
before long to find the canvas act-drop entirely done away with 
and its place taken by this iron-asbestos curtain, painted and 
decorated in the usual way, and used regularly after every scene. 
One more point in this connection, and a most important one. 
The curtain should be capable of being worked both from the 
stage and the auditorium. So much stress is rightly laid on this 
that insurance companies, I believe, refuse to insure London the- 
atres where the curtain cannot be lowered from the auditorium 
side. It is also worth remarking that the London County Council 
insists on a sprinkling apparatus, set in motion by the turn of a 
lever, being disposed so as to play upon the curtain from the top. 
I was present in a London theatre about a year ago when the lever 
was pulled by mistake. Instantly the whole of the proscenium 
opening became a shower-hath. Next to this, and next to the pro- 
vision that ati woodwork, scenery, drapery, and so on, shall be 
made, so far as is possible, non-inflammable, the London County 
Council has done admirable service in multiplying the means of 
exit, and especially in abolishing the “ emergency exit.” An exit 
that is only to be used in time of emergency is an exit that never 
gets used at all. Under the London County Council regulations 
not only have more exjts been provided, but every one of them 
is thrown open after each performance. There is much that might 
still be done, and would be done, if the London County Council 
had the legal power to do it. The overcrowding in the pit and 
gallery, the blocking up of gangways and passages by seats and 
chairs, the obstruction caused by allowing people to stand when 
all the seats are filled, the impunity with which theatrical man- 
agers may defy the Council’s authority in small and not infre- 
quently in great things—are all blemishes on the present system. 
But, taking it as a whole, American architects and managers who 
place the safety of the public among their first considerations 
would do far better to come to London rather than Paris or Berlin 
for their models. 





























Spectators on the Beach during the Races 














W. A. Vanderbilt, Jr., breaking the Mile Record 














Mr. Bowden about to Start in one of the Contests 




















Mr. Vanderbilt and the Machine in which he made his Record Runs 


THE AUTOMOBILE RACES AT ORMOND BEACH, FLORIDA 


The recent automobile tournament at Ormond Beach, Florida, which ended February 2, was chiefly remarkable for the 
records established by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., with his 90-horse-power Mercedes. Mr. Vanderbilt won the fifty-mile cham- 
pionship race in 40 minutes, 49 4-5 seconds, and the ten-mile invitation race in 6 minutes, 50 seconds, surpassing all previous 
records, Mr, Vanderbilt also established a new record for one mile. Other records were made by Messrs. Bowden and Oldfield 






























































































































By James 


¥ AN any good thing come out of the Bowery?” the sceptical 

Nathaniel of to-day might ask. For an answer one might 

point to the story of Owen Kildare, as told by himself in 

a book that has aroused a good deal of interest entitled 

My Mamie Rose. Let not the reader smile at the ap- 
parent mawkishness of the title. Remember that this is a story 
of a Bowery youth who was saved from the gutter by the love 
and uplifting influence of a good woman, Her name was Marie 
Rosetta Deering, but the nomenclature of the Bowery is very lim- 
ited, and, as Mr. Kildare tells us, “ Maggie, Sadie, Susie, Lizzie, 
Nellie, and Mamie are the favorite female names, or at least the 
abbreviations of the names,” so that the name Marie 
Rosetta naturally became abbreviated to Mamie Rose. How Mr. 
Owen Kildare came to write his story is soon told. Searcely two 
years ago, while reading an evening newspaper in a cheap lodging- 
house, his glance fell on a heavy head-line announcing * The True- 
Love Story Contest.” He 
read the story printed under 
this caption; it was not a 


favorite 


Books and Bookmen=: 


MacArthur 


*1902—From a newsboy, he became a writer for 
paper.” 


the news- 


Mr. Kildare is very earnest in telling his story—what he calls 
in all sincerity, “the story of the miracle wrought by Mamie 
tose ’—and beneath the pulse of the writer there beats an honest 
heart and a streng personality. The man writes as he thinks and 
feels, with a dogged desire to tell the plain truth about men and 
things as he knows them and sees them every day, in the homes 
of the tenements, in the abodes of friendless, hopeless men, striving 
for respectability, but dragged down by their environment, and 
he writes of these things with a rugged simplicity and in an un- 
varnished style which bears the stamp of sincerity, and is an art 
in itself. Some of the things he betrays during his service in the 
lowest dives on the Bowery, when fashionable visitors crossed the 
barb-wire fence on “slumming” pleasure bent, will probably 
startle many readers. The 

exposition of Bowery poli- 

tics does not tell us mueh 





bad story, he thought, still 
the features of it were not 
remarkable, and he began to 
ponder: * If the story of this 
man is worth printing, why 
not mine? All there is to 
his story is that he and the 
girl had a quarrel before the 
marriage eventually took 
place. Neither one of them 
had to undergo self-sacrifice. 
Would it be sacrilegious to 
tell the story of my Mamie 
Rose? Or would it not rather 
inspire greater unselfishness 
in those who are in love?” 
He decided to write the 
story, and a few days after 


he had handed the manu- 
script into the newspaper 
office he saw his name for 
the first time in print. He 
had won the prize. <A subse- 
quent account of his news- 
paper career shows that 
Mr. Kildare does not lack 


the journalistic instinct. 
For example, a story in a 
Sunday newspaper, headed, 
‘low to be a Gentleman on 
Ten Thousand Dollars a 
Year,” prompted him to 
write “ How to be a Gentle- 
man on Three Dollars a 
Week.” = Then an_ enter- 
prising evening newspapet1 
ran a series of sketches by 
him, in the idiom of the 
3owery, and signed them 
“ The sjowery Kipling.” 
When the story of his life 
was published in Success, 
in February, 1903, over 
four thousand letters reach- 
ed him from all parts of the 
country. Briefly, an epit- 
ome of his career may be 








that is new, but it furnishes 
a very real and personal il- 
lustration of what goes on 
in the under-world of poli- 
tics. One of the most pa- 
thetic chapters in the book, 
and not without humor, is 
that which describes “A 
Pilgrimage to Nature.” It 
sets forth the stubborn at- 
tempt of Jack Dempsey, 
Frank Casey, and Owen 
Kildare to cut the Bowery 
and go to work some place 
in the country. They skir- 


mished around, and raised 
about six dollars among 


them, then set out on their 
moral adventure into the 
land of respectability. The 
tribulations of the three 
men, “jumping”  freight- 
trains, tumbling from a 
moving train into a ditch, 
riding on the bumpers in 


sullen sleep, and slinking 
into Philadeiphia on a 


chilly May morning; then 
the tramp into the country 


to find the “ strawberry- 
pickers,” the sagging of all 
their hopes and good re- 


solves, the impression of 
Kildare’s “first night in 
God’s country,” the break- 
ing of the spell, the longing 
for the Bowery and their 
speedy retreat to New York, 
are described as only one 
who had lived through the 
experience could describe it. 
It is a chapter from life 
which might have furnished 
the human document for a 
story like to Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis’s “The Ex- 
iles”’—one of the most hu- 
man stories Mr. Davis has 








found in the following intro- 
duction to his story, which 
appeared in the New York 
Sunday News of February 2, 
1902: “ That a man should, 
with the aid of a _ good 
woman, raise himself from 
depths of degradation to an 
honest manhood and regard for things pure and holy is a fine 
thing. That a man should reach the age of thirty without being 
able to read and write, and then, within a few years, with the aid 
of this woman and through his own indomitable will and energy, 
gain such mastery over the art of writing as to be able to tell such 
a story as is here presented, is so strange, so unprecedented, as to 
warrant unbelief. Owen Kildare is a real man, and that is his real 
name. He is widely known on the Bowery, where he lives. 

“ His article is printed as it was written, with no more editing 
than the ‘copy’ of the average trained writer would receive, and 
it has a power that is rare in these days. Glance at this epitome 
of his life, and wonder: 

“ 1864—Born in Catharine Street. 
adopted by a childless couple. 

* 1870—Became a newsboy ia the gang of which Timothy D. Sul- 
livan was the leader, and fended for himself, becoming a pugilist. 

*1894—Met the little school-teacher through protecting her from 
insult, who taught him to read and write, and who made a man 
of him. 

*1900—Death of the school-teacher one month before they were 


to be married, 


Orphaned in his infaney and 


Owen Kildare 


Author of ‘My Mamie Rose’’ 
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ever written. The reader will 
recall Mr. Davis’s boodle 
alderman, self -exiled from 
New York, and living on the 
African coast beyond the 
reach of the law, and the 
wistfulness with which his 
fancy wanders to New York and plays about the old familiar 
scenes and sights on Fourteenth Street. “ I don’t know nothing bet- 
ter,” he tells his visitor, “than Fourteenth Street of a summer 
evening, with all the people crowding into Pastor’s on one side of 
the Hall, and the Third Avenue L-cars running by on the other. 
That’s a gay sight; ain’t it, now? With all the girls coming in and 
out of Theiss’s, and the sidewalks crowded. One of them warm 
nights when they have to have the windows open, and you can hear 
the music in at Pastor’s, and the audience clapping their hands. 
That’s great, isn’t it? Well,” he laughed and shook his head. “ I'll 
be back there some day, won’t 1.” he said, wistfully, “and hear it 
for myself?” There is nothing better in Mr. Davis’s story than the 
passages in which Mr. Kildare describes the “ return of the native ~ 
from the unwonted life in the open country to the stirring hive of 
the city. It is one of the most human touches in any modern story. 
The author has a lively sense of comedy at times, as when, for 
example, he recounts the hoax that he and his mates played on a 
well-known writer hailing from Philadelphia, who brought a large 
party of ladies and gentlemen once to Barney Flynn’s “to see the 
circus.” Such a burlesque of slum dialect has probably never 
before or since been perpetrated on an unsuspecting audience. 
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Mr. Newfangel. “ The reason-why so many 
people get hurt ts that they fail to provide —safety net! 
themselves with a— 


Pegasus. “Aha, trying to soar 
without me, ch?” 

Poet. ‘*N-no, honest; I’m the 
early bird seeking my breakfast!” 
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A quiet outing for the children. 
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A Favorite Pastime of the Sailors on a Japanese Man-of-Wa) 




















Pield-hospital Service in a Russian Camp 
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A New 





Instrument for Sounding Space 


By Harold Jacoby, Ph.D. 


Professor of Astronomy at Columbia University 


NCREASE of size and power in telescopes, and of minute pre- 
cision in micrometers and other astronomical measuring ma- 
chinery, have contributed no small share to the advance of 
celestial knowledge in the last quarter-century. But, after 
all, improvements that merely add a further trifle to the 
minute accuracy already attained, though highly important, are of 
less general interest than instrumental inventions promising some 
new kind of knowledge, or some new method of obtaining knowl- 
edge. To increase the power of the triple-expansion steam-engine, 
for instance, so as to drive the largest transatlantic liner a quarter- 
knot faster than before, would be of far less 
interest than the practical application of 


In some way,—either through constant practise, or from some 
inborn instinctive capacity,—people possess the power of estimating 
automatically the size of the above-mentioned angle; and the first 
use to which we put a knowledge of its size is to guess the dis- 
tance of any object under observation. Evidently, the smaller this 
angle, the farther the object: so if we can estimate instinctively 
the size of the angle, we have at once an approximate estimate 
also as to distance. It must not be supposed, however, that this 
is the only method we have of guessing at relative distances: if 
such were the case a one-eyed man would be quite helpless in this 

matter; yet we know he can do nearly as 
well as a person with normal vision. 





the new form of turbine-engine. For the 
latter is a new kind of engine, the former 
but an improvement of the older type. 

Yet the turbine steam-engine is not real- 
ly new—there were applications of the tur- 
bine principle, even in antiquity;—it is 
rather an improved use of the ancient idea. 
So, too, the stereoscope is not really a new 
instrument; but its introduction into as- 
tronomy during the last few years, in an 
entirely changed and improved form, has 
added an effective weapon to the astron- 
omer’s armory, one that promises, perhaps, 
as much as the turbine in marine engineer- 
ing. 

To make plain the principle of all stereo- 
scopic instruments, it is necessary to re- 
mind the reader of certain simple phenom- 
ena connected with vision in general. Ac- 
cording to the accepted undulatory theory, 
light travels in the form of waves, similar 
to water-waves; when we say we “see” an 
object we mean that a light-wave disturb- 
ance has been started at that object, and has 
been propagated through space until the 








To consider a specific case, for instance, 
when we look at a man in the distance we 
can guess how far away he is by considering 
how big he seems. Experience has taught 
us the apparent size of an average man, 
when seen at a distance of one, two, or 
three hundred yards; so, when we have 
noted his apparent size, we can guess at 
his distance. Here the one-eyed man is as 
well off as his two-eyed brother. Another 
method of estimating distance automatically 
depends on the location of the observed ob- 
ject. We guess at the distance of a barrel 
standing on the opposite side of a street 
by the aid of our knowledge as to the width 
of an average street. Here, again, the one- 
eyed man should do as well as he who has 
both eyes. So we may conclude that binocular 
vision aids materially in estimating distance 
only when the object is near the observer. 

But there is another most important use 
of two-eyed vision, which must now be ex- 
plained somewhat in detail. It is only by 
seeing with two eyes at once that we acquire 
a sense of the solidity of objects; that we 








wave-front breaks on our eye like an ocean 
wave breaking on a sand beach. But these 
light-waves are extremely small: so minute, 
in fact, that for practical purposes we may 
consider light to “ travel in a straight line,” 
as the old text-books used to tell us. Or- 
dinarily, in viewing terrestrial objects, it is sufficiently accurate 
to say that light moves in a straight path directly from the object 
to the observes’s eye. 

So much being premised with regard to ordinary vision, we must 
now consider for a moment the phenomena of binocular vision, or 
seeing with two eyes at once. From what has been said above, it is 
evident that if we look at an object with both eyes, two rays of 
light may be said to start from the object at the same instant, one 
travelling directly to the right eye, and the second directly to the 
left eye. Now since these two rays move straight from a single 
object to two different eyes, there must be a slight difference be- 
tween the directions in which they thus move. In other words, 
there is a small angle between the two rays as they leave the 
object. If our eyes were quite close together this angle would be 
very much smaller than it actually is; and even allowing for the 
normal eye-separation of two and a half inches, the angle is still 
very minute, except in the case of objects situated within a couple 
of feet of the observer’s nose. 


The Stereo-Comparator, the new Instru- 
ment for Sounding Space 


can decide whether we are looking at a 
solid body, having length, breadth, and 
thickness, or a mere flat body, having length 
and breadth only, like a paper page in a 
book. A simple experiment will perhaps 
make this clear. 

Lay a pencil on the table, and, closing one eye, look at the end 
of the pencil with the other, placing the head in such a position that 
the pencil is seen directly end-on. In other words, so place the 
eye that the pencil’s point will be aimed directly away from you. 
To the single eye the unsharpened end of the pencil will then ap- 
pear as a little round disc, and it will not be possible to know any- 
thing as to its length. So far as one eye alone can tell, we may be 
looking at a whole new pencil, or at the end of a stump only an 
inch long. Now, without moving the head, open the other eye too. 
At once we obtain a new view from a new view-point. We receive 
an impression that we are looking upon a solid object, and obtain 
also a notion as to the pencil’s length. ° 

It is this viewing a thing simultaneously from two view-points 
(the two eyes), or getting two aspects, as it were, at one and the 
same time, that gives us a realizing sense of solidity. This is 
salled stereoscopic vision. Of course, just as we have already seen 
that, in estimating distances, binocular vision is aided by experi- 
ence or knowledge, so also binocular perception of “ relief,’ or 


























A Comet arranged for Examination in an ordinary Stereoscope. The Comet’s motion produces the Stercoscopic effect 
Photographs by Barnard and Wallace, Yerkes Observatory 
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solidity, is aided greatly by the imagination. A mountain, for in- 
stance. looks solid at any distance, because we know mountains are 
solid. But careful trials, similar to the pencil experiment just de- 
scribed, place the phenomenon of true stereoscopic binocular vision 
beyond a doubt. 

Stereoscopic photographs of ordinary terrestrial objects are made 
by mounting a pair of exactly similar cameras, fitted with a pair 
of lenses just alike, in such a way that the centres of these two 
lenses are separated by a distance equal to the average distance be- 
tween a man’s two eyes. Exposures having been made with both 
cameras simultaneously, we obtain a pair of photographs repro- 
ducing exactly the stereoscopic effects which would occur if an ob- 
server were to examine the photographed object directly. We do not 
see the peculiar stereoscopic effect of solidity, however, if we look 
at such a pair of photographs with the naked eye. It is necessary 
for this purpose to mount them in an ordinary stereoscope, a sim- 
ple instrument that can be had at any optician’s. It contains an 
arrangement of lenses by means of which we can examine the two 
photographs of the stereoscopic pair simultaneously. It is our 
inability to look at two things at once with the unaided eyes that 
prevents our getting this stereoscopic effect by merely looking at 
a pair of stereoscopic photographs. But when they are mounted 
in the stereoscope we see both at once, and all objects in the pictures 
start into relief as if by magic, and give a realistic impression of 
the solid objects photographed. 

Having now explained the principle of the ordinary stereoscope, 
we come next to its recent remarkable application in astronomy, 
something rendered possible only in the last few years, since the 
Jena glass-factory has been able to furnish certain special kinds 
of optical glass. With the help of this glass, Zeiss ef Jena, has con- 
structed the new instrument, with the cooperation of Dr. C. Pul- 
frich. It has received the name stereo-comparator, and with it any 
two celestial photographs can be compared in such a way as to bring 
out any existing stereoscopic effect at a glance. 

It has been known for some years that these stereoscopic results 
can be simulated without a double camera, either by taking two 
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pictures with a single camera moved between the two exposures, or 
by photographing a moving object twice with a fixed camera. When 
we take pictures of the sky with an astronomical telescope we have 
in effect a moving camera, because the telescope, being attached 
to the earth, is carried along by that planet as it moves in its orbit. 
Consequently, successive pictures of the same set of stars should 
give stereoscopic effects, if only we could compare them in a suit- 
able instrument,—and such an instrument we now at last possess. 
Quite similar results occur if we use two pictures of some moving 
celestial object, such as a planet or comet: in such a ease, the 
stereoscope makes the object stand out as it really is; suspended in 
space, as it were, between the observer and the distant starry vault 
of heaven. 

But this ability to show objects in the solar system thus sus- 
pended in space between us and the stars. though highly interest- 
ing, is really the least important use of the new instrument. As- 
tronomical science can advance ordinarily only by the detection of 
changes among the celestial bodies. It is here that the stereo- 
comparator attains its greatest usefulness. Let two photographs, 
made at different dates, be compared in the new instrument. If 
there exists anywhere the slightest difference—if any star has ap- 
peared or disappeared, or changed its magnitude or place ever so 
little—it will stand out conspicuously by a sort of simulated or 
pseudo-stereoscopic effect. Instead of laboriously measuring our 
photographs with ordinary microscopes and measuring-machines, 
and then comparing with each other the measures from successive 
pictures, we need now only compare the pictures themselves in the 
new instrument, when a mere glance will show which objects, if 
any, will repay careful measurement with a promise of important 
discoveries. 

It is never desirable to be oversanguine about the possibilities 
of any new invention, in astronomy or elsewhere. But it is safe to 
say, at least, that the new instrument will facilitate, in a very high 
degree, the discovery of celestial changes; that this will tend to 
elucidate many vexing problems in the astronomy of to-day may 
certainly be hoped for confidently, if not definitely expected. 


Some Impressions of America 
By Henry W. Lucy (‘‘Toby, M.P.’’) 


ARDLY were my feet planted on the Cunard wharf at 

New York than I was greeted by the question, “ What do 

you think of America?” It is a time-honored inquiry, 

familiar to many Englishmen. Its analogue certainly 

goes back to the days of Fanny Burney. “ Then they asked 
me how I liked London,” Evelina writes, describing an interview 
with her cousins on her first visit to the metropolis. I do not doubt, 
if record were attainable, it would be found that it was put by 
the aborigines to Columbus when he landed on the continent. It 
was repeated to me frequently during my stay, and on the eve of 
my departure two important New York journals severally offered 
me the hospitality of their columns iu order to set forth my views. 
Personally, I am convinced that it does not matter a cent to Amer- 
ica what I think of it. But in view of this polite evidence of in- 
terest I propose to jot down a few notes for HARrPER’s WEEKLY. 
They will at least have the recommendation of frankness and sin- 
cerity, with underlying admiration for the most virile nation in the 
world. 

I happened to reach New York at a critical time in its history. 
Tammany, trampled in the dust two years earlier, had, like the 
proverbial worm, turned. It was not dead, or even sleeping. It 
was, indeed, vigorously kicking. The forces arrayed against each 
other seemed hopelessly unequal. Respectability, as represented by 
the pulpit and the press, was up in arms to bind the dragon in 
heavier chains. So strong was the feeling that a truce was sounded 
between the two political parties. The Democratic lion lay down 
with the Republican lamb—or is the proper distribution of the 
characters the other way about?—and called upon Seth Low to 
lead them. 

Here is an indictment of Tammany thundered from the pulpit 
of a New York church: “ Considered as an institution, Tammany, 
capitalizing itself by theft, fortifying itself by perjury, wallowing 
in uncleanness, maintaining a propagandism of lust, growing fat on 
the debauched innocence of women, is the devil's own, morally 
fragrant with the mephitic odors of his sulphurous kingdom.” 

That is pitching it pretty high even from the serene altitude of 
the pulpit. It was merely the concentration of things said else- 
where. Individuals of prominent position were accused of most of 
the crimes catalogued in the Decalogue. The stranger reading or 
listening wondered whether the law of libel were operative in the 
United States. One public charge I remember, not only because 
it was made by the Mayor upon his official responsibility, but by 
reason of the happy retort flashed by one in the crowd. As illus- 
trating the character of the distribution of patronage by Tammany, 
Mr. Seth Low stated that a man appointed under its authority as 
inspector of sewers was blind. “ Anyhow,” said the voice, “he can 
use his nose.” In England had such charges been bandied about 
there would have followed, as far as individuals were concerned, a 
series of actions for libel. As far as public corporations were in- 
dicted, there would have been demand for instant and searching 
inquiry. In New York Tammany won the election, triumphing by 
an overwhelming majority. 

One coming fresh on the scene with unbiassed mind discovers 
in Tammany, its constitution, its fundamental principle (“ graft”), 
and its practices the blot that underlies, weakens, defames the Con- 
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stitution of the United States. lt is the uncompromising adoption 
of the battle-cry V@ Victis; for the victor the spoils. In English 
public life, on whatever scale of administration, from the House 
of Commons through county councils, town councils, down to parish 
vestries, the mere hint that upon a particular election depended 
personal aggrandizement would suffice not only to ruin the candi- 
date’s chances, but would make him ineligible for any position in 
public life. In the municipal elections of New York, Tammany, 
nothing if not truthful, unblushingly makes the matter at issue 
one of money. To win back the good old times of Boss Tweed and 
Mr. Croker is, for a certain class of citizen, a consummation worth 
paying for. Tammany’s coffers at election time are, accordingly, 
overflowing. A polluted cave of Adullam, every one that is in 
distress, every one that is in debt, every one who is discontented, 


ull who object to the inquisitiveness of civic law, flee to Tammany, 


bringing cash if they have it, proffering personal service if they 
are penniless. The very police told off to preserve order in the 
streets during the turmoil of election are directly interested in 
the issue. When, in 1901, Tammany was dislodged, the first thing 
the new Commissioner of Police did was to send the wardmen to do 
patrol duty in precincts remote from those in which they had served 
under Tammany. If blackmail were attempted it had to be ap- 
proached under the disadvantage of novel association. 

It has come to pass in the limited area of New York, with a con- 
stituency whose thick undergrowth is a tangled mass of Germans, 
Trish, Italians, Finns, Medes, Persians, and exiles from Mesopo- 
tamia, able, unscrupulous men like the late Boss Tweed were able 
unblushingly to display the banner with its alluring device, ve 
victis. But in degree it governs the operation of the election of 
the highest officer of the State. I am told that in less measure 
than was formerly the case does a clean sweep of civil servants of 
all classes follow on a change in the Presidency. But the prin- 
ciple is authorized. It is, with more or less delicacy, put in prac- 
tice on every change of tenancy at the White House. Human na- 
ture must differ in the United States from what prevails in a 
more effete country, if a man whose wages and position depend 
upon the personality of the next President votes among contending 
candidates with exclusive desire to see the best man elected. 

One result of the Tammany election last November upon which, 
as far as I observed, no comment was made, was the slap in the 
face administered to the potency of the press. With, I believe, 
two exceptions, neither carrying great weight on moral or in- 
tellectual grounds, the whole press of New York—morning, evening, 
daily, and weekly—was dead against Tammany. Yet Tammany 
romped in with majority beyond the dreams of the most avaricious 
alderman. That is a. significant thing, going deep to the root 
of the relations between the New York press and its multitudinous 
readers. If two and two continue to make four it means that 
whilst the latter greedily read the news purveyed in their favorite 
paper, they don’t think much of the judicial mind, the untram- 
melled judgment, the Spartan simplicity of public spirit, that ani- 
mate and control the editor. He is undeniably “newsy.” But 
daily acquaintance, based on study of his varying remarks printed 
in large type through the revolving seasons, does not recommend 
him as a trusted guide on critical public issues. This is re- 



































































































erettable; it is probably unjustifiable. I note it, by the way, as 
an incident that struck the stranger familiar with the press and 
its influence in analogous circumstances in another latitude. 

Apart from this episode, the newspapers are the most striking 
embodiment of the buzzing, bubbling life that palpitates in New 
York and other great cities. An Englishman may have his morn- 
ing newspaper; an American must. Many New-Yorkers take a 
course of newspaper throughout the day, beginning with break- 
fast, and buying the latest edition of the evening paper as they 
leave the theatre going on to Delmonico’s or Sherry’s. In the ma- 
jority of cases no exhaustive call is made upon their capacity for 
assimilating and digesting meat. An English newspaper, the 
Times, for example, is all sirloin of beef. The typical New York 
paper is composed of hors-W’auvre and savories, with a cutlet 
thrown in if there is anything to be said for or against the Presi- 
dent on the Panama business or other question of high state policy. 
There is nothing in common between the press of the two coun- 
tries, except it be the London Daily Express, which successfully 
tries to make the best of both worlds. The British daily paper, 
steeped in old traditions, takes itself seriously as a recorder of 
current events. It reports Parliament at considerable length, sup- 
plemented by verbatim record of the platform speeches of eminent 
statesmen. It devotes, if necessary, a page to law courts, and has 
foreign telegrams from the ends of the earth. ; 

Some of the New York papers allot so much of their valuable 
space to Brobdingnagian head-lines that they have little room left 
for the Lilliput of mere facts. Congress and the Senate, making 
much talk at Washington, are disposed of on the average of a col- 
umn. And this does not record the luminous sayings of Parliament 
men, but is the paraphrase supplied by a staff correspondent. 
Speeches delivered in the country by peripatetic statesmen are se- 
verely treated in brief summary. Ver contra, if on tour the 
President kisses a chance baby, or if a Senator of a certain age 
marries a lady who might be his granddaughter, a column (one- 
third of the space being head-lines) is vigorously allotted to the sub- 
ject. By reason of frequent recurrence of late of the marriage of an 
English peer with the daughter of an American millionaire is be- 
ginning to pall on a sensitive public palate. But if the bridegroom 
be a duke two columns will shoulder into a back page the scanty 
paragraph about yesterday’s debate in Congress. One respect in 
which American newspapers present an example British contem- 
poraries might well follow is the extreme reticence with which they 
deal with cases such as come before our divorce court, or in va- 
rious places crop up in the police courts. They are never ex- 
ploited, and in such summary report as is given objectionable 
references are rigorously excluded. 

American Sunday papers are unique in the journalism of the 
world. They are marvels of enterprise, organization, and liberality 
of expenditure. The quantity of matter given away for five cents 
is equal to many of our six-shilling novels. In point of view of 
readableness, the New York Sunday paper often exceeds the aver- 
age novel in interest. Few British twenty-five-cent magazines, pre- 
pared for sale with all the leisure of a lunar month, equal it in va- 
riety. Nor is this modern growth of journalism confined to the 
metropolis. I found in all moderate-sized towns through which I 
travelled Sunday papers based on the model of the New York nine- 
teen-story buildings. 

The phenomenon is the more striking to the Britisher, since we 
have nothing approaching a parallel. Some years ago the New 
York Herald, to whom nothing is sacred, not even the British 
Sabbath, attempted to introduce a Sunday paper for the benefit 
of benighted Britishers. Two rival London journals, resolved to have 
no foreign crowing on their dunghill, followed suit. One, having a 
non-conformist conscience and the bulk of its circulation among 
chapel people, shrewdly published its Sunday edition on Saturday 
at midday. Even that quaint device did not save the situation. 
After a feeble, fluttering existence, involving the proprietors in 
heavy loss, the Sunday Herald, the Sunday Telegraph, and the Sun- 
day Daily News, the latter guaranteed to be written and printed 
on a Saturday, were dropped. 

One reason for this state of things is that we have in Great 
Britain, least of all in London, no means of distributing papers 
on Sunday. The great monopolist of the railway bookstalls puts 
up his shutters on a Saturday night. on the Sabbath morning lead- 
ing his multitudinous staff to the established church. A few tobac- 
conists and small retail news agents open their shops for an hour 
or so on Sunday mornings for the sale of the old-established two- 
cent weeklies. But the running newspaper boy, with his shrill 
*“Speshul; All the Winners!” ceases from troubling, and the or- 
dinary newspaper reader is at rest. 

Next to the whirl of the newspaper, the rush of street traffic 
in New York gives pause even to the Londoner long familiar with 
the crush in Fleet Street and the Strand, the murmur of the mid- 
day multitude round the Mansion House, and the recurrent block 
of illimitable tide of traffic in Piccadilly. Compared with the effort 
of crossing Sixth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, with an Ele- 
vated train going up-town, another dashing down-town, streams of 
surface - cars passing east and west, residence in Mafeking be- 
leaguered by the Boers was a place of safety. When I was in New 
York, I was informed that the death-rate in the streets consequent 
on the traffic movement was three a day. That is an infinitesimal 
proportion of a population of three millions and a half. Still, one 
mangled body, makes a hole in a humble household. 

In respect of street traffic, New York is on the verge of revolu- 
tion. If calculations at headquarters be verified, before the end 
of the current year the city and its far-reaching suburbs will be 
in possession of the finest system of underground railway known 
to the world. The British Royal Commissioners who visited New 
York last autumn bent on inquiry into its methods of handling 
street traffic returned enthusiastic about the designs and equip- 
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ment of the underground line. It will be an enduring example of 
the perfection of engineering work America can accomplish when 
untrammelled by red tape, untainted by official corruption. 

Apart from the material advantage of being conveyed swiftly, 
cheaply, and comfortably from homestéad to work and back again, 
the institution of the underground railway will relieve the popu- 
lation of what President Kruger, in his historic bill of charges 
for the Jameson raid, called * moral and intellectual damages.” 
Men get used to any condition of life—working in a coal-mine, 
stoking a steamer in the Red Sea, eating blubber-fat on Greenland’s 
icy mountains, or strolling half-dressed on India’s coral strand. 
Thus hard-working men and women count as naught the “ rush- 
time” of the outward or homeward bound surface-cars, the morn- 
ing and evening battle by Brooklyn Bridge. But it must. tell 
upon temperaments, however stolid. Taken in conjunction with 
the incessant roar of the Elevated Railway, the mancuvring neces- 
sary safely to cross a road between an up and a down ear, is, men- 
tally and physically, a wearing process. 1 suppose the Elevated 
railways, being there, will remain. When first the underground 
lines get into full swing their custom will fall away. But in big 
towns the population inevitably grows up to whatever traffic ae- 
commodation may be established. When the Underground Railway 
was opened in London it was confidently asserted that the omnibus 
was doomed. To-day there are ten times more omnibuses in the 
streets of London than there were before the era of underground 
railways. With a variation that included the old underground 
railways the cry was reiterated when the Twopenny Tube was in- 
augurated. The Twopenny Tube carries its millions. But the 
two underground railways and the rival omnibus lines have an 
aggregate of traffic exceeding any earlier record. So it will be in 
New York. All the same, the opening and full working of the 
underground lines will be an unspeakable boon, especially grateful 
in an area within which, including Brooklyn, more passengers 
are carried in a year than crowd the whole railways of the Uni- 
ted States put together. 

Crossing from Liverpool to New York in the Lucania, a_pa- 
triotic New-Yorker, sniffing the air as we crossed the banks of New- 
foundland, enthusiastically said: ‘Ah, this reminds me of home. 
It is like drinking champagne.” It was a bleak day, and I thought 
the champagne was perhaps a little over-iced. But that was a 
detail. It is only the new-comer or the citizen returning after 
long absence who fully appreciates the exhilarating air of New 
York. I do not specially mean in the neighborhood of the Bowery, 
being more familiar with the up-town district. I arrived after a 
laborious London season and session. It is hard to say which is 
the more exhausting; the combination makes heavy calls on 
stamina. 

I was in the States on a sort of holiday, and with design to keep 


-up the dissimulation went on a week’s visit to a charming house 


y. Immediate, irresistible was the influence of the 
atmosphere and surroundings on the wearied Londoner. 

Straightway I got to my desk, accomplishing a morning’s lit- 
erary task with ease and swiftness unknown at Westminster. If 
I were engaged upon an important literary work, involving close 
attention and sustained effort, I should emigrate to New York 
State and find a quiet resting-place in New Jersey or Long Island. 
Mentioning to an eminent English actor playing at a Broadway 
Theatre the recreative influence of New York air, he said: “ Yes, 
I feel it too. Only at first—only at first,” he repeated, with a 
far-away look, brushing his forehead with his hand, as if Hamlet 
again saw his mother dallying with the usurping King, and wanted 
to sweep away the vision. 

It is probably true that the physical and mental effect of the 
magical atmosphere that environs New York is, like the influence 
of the champagne to which it has been likened, evanescent, may 
even, like an overdose of champagne, ultimately lead to headache 
and feeling of depression. But there it is, day and night, and to 
its influence I trace the peculiar characteristics of the New-Yorker 
—his restlessness, his pushfulness, his inventiveness. and his en- 
ergy. Presumably he sleeps sometimes. But, like the weasel, it 
is uncommonly hard to happen upen him in that condition. Seen 
through his city’s pure atmosphere all things loom large. His 
places of business affront the heavens to the height of twenty 
stories. If he desires a palace for a homestead he buys a block or 
so in the most highly rented quarter, pulls down the tenements. 
and builds his soul a lordly dwelling-house that shall be the envy 
of his friend and neighbor who last embarked on similar enter- 
prise. If he is in business in a particular line of trade he does 
not rest till he has linked all competing firms in a gigantic trust. 
If he is director of a railway he rests nor night nor day till he 
has “amalgamated.” If, incidentally, he turns his attention upon 
hotel property he creates and magnificently furnishes an_ edifice 
capable of homing the population of an average hamlet. Having 
daily to traverse the length of Manhattan Island on business bent 
he is not satisfied with the ordinary mode of locomotion along 
street levels. He flies by the Elevated Railway, races by the sur- 
face-cars, and, there being no convenient waters under the earth 
affording means of locomotion, he is building himself an under- 
ground railway. 

How is this pace kept up? Is the average life of the New- 
Yorker as long as that of his brother in London, Dundee, Dun- 
fermline, or other comparatively slow-going place? Envious Eng- 
lish sisters, whilst admitting the prettiness and style of the Amer- 
ican girl or the young matron, hint that it “does not last.” 
American women, they more than whisper, rapidly fade, becoming 
old, even haggard, before their time. Women will say anything 
about each other, more especially when there rolls between them 
the broad barrier of personal safety represented by the Atlantic. 
I shrink from recording observation on so delicate a subject. But 
if American women do not prematurely wear themselves out, their 
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preservation of freshness is marvellous testimony to the durability 
of material. During the London season we have some grandes 
dames, young and—and otherwise, who slave through twenty- 
four hours with energy and tirelessness that shame the grumbling 
navvy with his eight hours’ day. But, regarded as separate com- 
munities, there is nothing in London society equal to the tre- 
mendous efforts an American woman with recognized position puts 
into a day’s work. New York society women—like St. Paul, I 
speak as a fool—are more in evidence than their London sisters, 
more self-reliant. They are, save in respect of funds, less dependent 
upon fathers and husbands. They pitch their voices higher in 
conversation, they—like Mr. Arthur Balfour in connection with 
another delicate subject I am a child in these matters—they are 
not so studious in the effort to obtain quiet effect in dress. They 
are not the rose, but they live near it—as near as possible. They 
are not men, but that is no reason they should not wear men’s 
hats, high collars, sailor-knotted neckties, horsy breast-pins, gay 





Saratoga as a 


By Annie Nathan 


HE word Saratoga summons up to most a picture of wide, 
heavily shaded avenues; of vast hotel piazzas studded with 
idle groups watching the throng that endlessly passes; of 
low, easy-running carriages driven up and down or rest- 
ing at the curb, ready at a signal to start off on one of 

the innumerable picturesque drives; of beautiful women in fas- 
cinating, airy costumes strolling under filmy parasols before the 
alluring shops; of gay crowds gathered at the springs sipping the 
delicious magical waters which a grateful hemisphere owes, among 
other things, to the great sachem of the Mohawks. 

To-day a very different picture greets him who arrives at Sara- 
toga. First to impress him will be the snow, endless snow, sparkling 
and virginal white, not the poor slate- gray stuff under which 
guise it masquerades in town, and over its scintillating surface 
merrily skim sleighs of every description, more sleighs in an hour 
than the average New-Yorker has seen in a life-time. The whole 
world—business and pleasure—is on runners—fire department and 
laundry, milady and the milkman. And how enviable is the con- 
dition of that same milkman as, handling the reins from within 
his enclosed and windowed room on runners, heated by an oil- 
stove, with perfect sang-froid he braves the iciest blasts! 

It is unnecessary at this late date to describe the peculiar charm 
of Saratoga in summer; it has been done many times, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it is a charm elusive, baffling, impossible to catch 
fully on the end of a pen. This charm, this exhilaration, this 
sparkle and glow—what is it? Perhaps some of the virtues of the 
bubbling waters have passed into the atmosphere, but, whatever it 
is, it is felt even in winter. Even in winter? More than ever 
in winter I am tempted to say. Moreover, it is a charm so ob- 
viously, purely its own, not borrowed or imported from elsewhere 
by the railroads. Four months of snow-covered landscape, the mer- 
cury doing its best to shrink modestly from sight,—to many the 
word charm will be sadly misplaced! But one does not suffer from 
the cold at Saratoga; in its dry air one can as comfortably bear its 
low temperatures, as in summer one bears the high temperatures, 
surprised at the actual readings of the thermometer. Ten below 
zero has in the still, dry cold less terror for the pedestrian than 
fifteen above zero in the damp cutting winds of New York. The 
Saratoga winter is practically windless, it is a decorous cold, it 
wooes softly, almost tenderly,—all sense of struggle, of fight, is 
absent. One walks erect, one’s skirts hang as they should, one’s 
hat remains staidly in place, one need not bend double to resist 
the onslaught of fierce gales. People who have lived in many 
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waistcoats, and coats cut away so as not to obscure well-rounded 
hips. 

it was written by one of old-time, Good Americans when they die 
go to Paris. To-day, more especially during the Horse-Show week, 
fair American women will die if they don’t go to the Waldorf 
Hotel. Living, as I chanced to do through the festive week, in 
that vast hostelry is wholesome discipline for mere man. What 
with bazars in the morning, long lunches in a land where it seems 
always afternoon, five-o’clock tea, dinner, the Horse Show, back to 
supper, and all the time the endless stream of elaborately ap- 
parelled women in morning or evening dress flooding the prom- 
enades, men, swept away to the smoke-room, the billiard-room, or 
draughty corners of the corridors, begin to understand their true 
position. 

Man wants but little here below. There are epochs in the rush 
of the New York season when he is to be congratulated upon the 
habits acquired by constitutional asceticism. 


Winter Resort 


Meyer 


corners of the globe tell me that they know of no place that pos- 
sesses the peculiarly exhilarating, healthful quality of the Sara- 
toga winter; and from even a short experience of my own I am quite 
ready to believe it. How much more sensible were the New York 
doctors to send their neurasthenic patients to this bracing air, in- 
stead of to the enervating (and often dangerously contrasting) 
heat of the South! With the thermometer ranging from six below 
to six above zero, well bundled up, and away from the false stand- 
ards of winter fashions, one tinds not the slightest discomfort in 
passing as much as five hours of the day out of doors. For those 
that want to commune with nature there are great pine woods, 
mysterious, dark, their solemn gloom contrasting vividly with their 
dazzling white carpet; there are endless drives and walks where 
one is not likely to be disturbed by the chance passer-by. On the 
other hand, for those that like gayety and stir, there are many fine 
avenues alive with brilliantly beplumed sleighs, spirited horses, 
and beautiful women with the becoming bloom of health on their 
hooded cheeks; drives ending with a cup of tea at one of the cosy 
inns at the lake, and, on the way, yielding wonderful vistas of dis- 
tant peaks. 

At Saratoga Lake all kinds of winter sports are indulged in, 
while at the smaller lake—Lake Lonely—are the headquarters of 
the just rejuvenated Winter Club—a fascinating scene of skating, 
tobogganing, skeeing, curling, snow-shoeing, and feasting. This de- 
lightful country club, with a membership swelled from the ranks of 
the neighboring Trojans and Albanians, bids fair to be one of the 
most attractive centres of the kind in the country. 

What Saratoga needs to-day is, not the million-dollar sanitarium 
of which one hears rumors, but a fine, up-to-date hotel, open win- 
ter and summer. It would be certain to be popular in winter, for 
those who are already devotees of winter sports will prefer to 
patronize a resort so easy of access, and without the isolation of the 
far mountain settlements, while those who for the first time taste 
the honest, wholesome, timely joys of winter, will quickly give up 
the notion that they must fly to a warmer climate. But—a sine qua 
non—the new hotel must not be built in the old Saratoga, the Sara- 
toga of city streets and make-believe parks, but in the new Sara- 
toga, which has been quietly building itself up on the hill. Here is 
the ideal spot, alike for winter or summer; here, if I mistake not, 
will grow up some day a new Saratoga, with, among other things, 
a really adequate, scientific control of its marvellous springs, and 
with physicians of world-wide fame, instead of chance piazza ac- 
quaintances, to prescribe them. 





























A Toboggan Slide at Lake Lonely, Saratoga 





A View of Broadwey, Saratoga, in Winter 








* The Secret of Polichinelle”’ 


Pierre Wolff’s comedy of family life, “ The cret of Polichinelle,’ was produced by William H. Thompsen and his company on Jan- 
uary 19 at the Madison Square Theatre. ‘ The Secret of Polichinelle” is a proverbial phrase for the kind of secret which has be- 
come common property. The action of the piece begins at the home of an elderly couple, who, in planning their son’s future, reach the 
conclusion that he should be married. They select a wife for him, tut when they inform him of their choice they learn that he is 
marricd and is the father of a boy. The old couple denounce their son, and decline to forgive him for his indiscretion; but in the nest 
act the grandfather pays a secret visit to the young wife and the toy. The grandmother does not know of this visit, and, longing 
to see her grandchild, she, too, calls at the home of the young couple. 
admit that he has swallowed his pride, hides in an adjoining room. 


The grandfather is there when she arrives, and, still unwilling to 
At the end they confess their weakness, and accept the situation 


* Sweet Kitty Bellairs” 


“The Bath Comedy” of Agnes and Egerton Castle, is playing at the Belasco Theatre, wiih Miss 
Henrietta Crosman in the chief part. “ Kitty,” a@ popular young widow, has advised * Lady Standish,’ whose husband neglects her, 
to revive his interest by flirting with another man. The youny wife involves herself in an affair with “ Lord Verney,” with whom, 
“ Kitty’ is in love. A duel between “ Lord Verney” and the husband being imminent, “ Kitty” and “ Lady Stand- 
1 room late at night to induce him to avoid the meeting. The tio women are found in the officer’s quarters 
by some of his drunke comrades, among them “ Lady Standish’s”’ husband. * Kitty.” by a ruse, succecds in getting “ Lady Standish ”’ 
out of the room unobserved, and bears the brunt of the scandal alone “ Lord Verney,’ to save the situation, represents * Kitty” as 
his affianced — wife. This leads to further complications, which, at the end of the play, are finally straightened out 
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Mr. Belasco’s new play, founded on 
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MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE IN “COUSIN KATE” 


Miss Barrymore is appearing in the Eastern citics in Hubert Henry Davies’s comedy of English life, “ Cousin Kate. 


The 
She meets an artist, and they fall in love with 


heroine is a young novelist, disillusioned by unfortunate experiences in love. 
and “ Kate,” finding out 


each other. The artist, however, has engaged himself to a commonplace young cousin of “ Kate’s, 
the truth, pretends that she has merely been flirting; but at the end, the cousin decides that she really loves a certain curate, 
and “ Kate” and the artist are free to marry. Mr. Davies’s earlier play, “ Cynthia,” was produced in New York last spring 
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MORE ABOUT THE NEGRO PROBLEM 


CurcaGco, ILLINOIS, January 17, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir,—I spent my first twenty-six years in five Southern States, 
and have now lived North nearly half as long. 1 am convinced 
from personal observation that, considering all the pluses and all 
the minuses, there is no nearer approach to true democracy between 
the races in the North than there is in the South. I am also con- 
vinced that where there is actual contact the mass of white people, 
North and South, are becoming steadily less democratic toward 
negroes, and that this feeling is intensified rather than diminished 
by culture on the part of the negro. 

Mr. Lincoln contributed not a little to his fame by saying that 
the Union could not endure half free and half slave. At the be- 
ginning all the States had slavery. The importation of slaves was 
prohibited thirty years after. Half a century later, the time of 
the Lincoln-Douglas debate, more than half the States were free 
States. 

Cotton is a profitable crop at eight cents a pound. In the Re- 
view of Reviews for September, Mr. Edmonds says: ‘In the early 
part of the nineteenth century cotton scld as high as forty-four 
cents a pound, and from that gradually declined under a rapid 
increase in production, but until 1839 it had never gone below 
thirteen cents a pound as the average price in New York for a 
full year.” 

The large profits in cotton-raising caused rapid concentration 
on the cotton lands of the slaves throughout the country. State 
by State the Northern States abolished slavery peacefully and 
without hardship to anybody. Not only was slavery abolished, the 
negro problem in the North was solved by sending the negroes 
South. The time had come when it was clear that slavery was not 
profitable, or that it was more profitable to sell the slaves and 
employ free white labor. This economic movement had run its 
course in the North and was making rapid progress in the South. 
The slaves in the border States were being sent to the better 
cotton lands farther south. 

My grandfather settled with his family and his slaves near the 
junction of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. Most of the slave- 
owners among his neighbors came with their slaves from other 
States, chiefly Virginia and North Carolina, when they were young 
men. The time came when good cotton land was no longer to be 
had cheap near his home, and he bought a large acreage of wild 
land in Louisiana. He had fourteen children. As soon as the 
oldest son grew up, he went to Louisiana with the slaves that 
could be spared, and became the founder and governor of a small 
colony called a plantation. As other children grew up and there 
were more slaves, from increase or from the home lands _be- 


coming less productive for cotton, or from free white labor becom-- 


ing less available for the home lands, there would have been more 
colonies in Louisiana. But the slaves were—turned loose: of my 
grandfather’s sixteen grandsons now living, only one is a planter; 
about one-seventh of the area of Louisiana is in cultivation. 

Recently I visited one of Mr. Lincoln’s contemporaries who owns 
and lives on a magnificent farm in central Illinois. He told me 
that part of his land originally cost him less than fifty cents an 
acre. He bought land-warrants from Mexican war veterans, and 
with those warrants, or at the government price, $1 25 an acre, 
he could pick and choose from thousands of acres thereabout. 
Farther west millions of acres not only were not salable, but set- 
tlers were not available for free lands. He recently refused an 
offer of $125 an acre for his entire farm, because he did not 
know of any other investment for the money that would yield 
as good returns. He is an up-to-date farmer, uses the best ma- 
chinery, and the labor is furnished by skilled white farmers, in- 
cluding his sons. 

If Mr. Lincoln and the rest of the honest men of his time had 
known that many of them would live to see the lands of the West 
command present prices, it is probable that the negro question 
would have promptly ceased to be a national question. 

There would have been no fear of the extension of slavery, for 
it was known that slavery was more profitable in the South than 
anywhere else, and it would have been evident that before there 
could be a supply of slaves for all the cheap lands of the South 
the lands of the West would have become too valuable for slave 
labor. 

It is probable that the time would have come when all the slaves 
in the United States would have been raising cotton, cane, and rice 
on the alluvial lands of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, for 
the simple reason that such labor would have become more profit- 
able there than anywhere else. The slave pioneers would have 
cleared, drained, and cultivated the alluvial lands, putting them 
into condition to be used to advantage by free white labor. When 
the rest of the country had become sufficiently populous to spare 
a supply of free white labor for the improved alluvial lands, those 
lands would have become too valuable for slave labor. That is, 
when the lands became salable at high prices, the slaves would 
have been transferred to cheaper lands as a plain business propo- 
sition. 

Gradually, the sons of slave-owners, as they grew up and were 
ready to branch out for themselves, each with his little band of 
colonists skilled in the art of converting the wilderness into fields 
of cotton, cane, and rice, would have sought cheap lands beyond 
the seas. 

A solution of the negro problem has already been successfully 
demonstrated in the North. State by State the Northern States 
sent the negroes away. It was Federal action that gave a negro 
problem to the North again. Figuratively, after having been in- 
telligently concentrated in the South, the color has been allowed 


Correspondence 


to slop over upon the North. For a given quantity of color, small 
blots afford in the aggregate the longest and most frictional line 
of contact. 

It seems to me that if each State were permitted to follow the 
example once set by the several Northern States, either at large 
or by counties, no further Federal legislation would be necessary. 

The negroes would probably concentrate on the alluvial lands 
of three Southern States, where they would be welcome, because 
their services are needed. ‘The time would come when they would 
again seek cheap lands in a warm climate, something that could 
then no longer be had in any State in the Union. They would 
probably go to the Philippines or elsewhere of their own accord, 
The white people North and South would quit quarrelling with 
and over the negro. I am, sir, Joun M. F. Erwin. 


[No doubt it is true that the Southern negroes now tend to 
migrate to the Gulf States, where they are most needed. So fai 
we follow Mr. Erwin. But there never were very many negro 
slaves in any Northern State, and the disposition of such as 
there were, whether they went South or not, does not seem a prece- 
dent of any present value to any Southern State.—Ep1Tor. ] 


AS TO MITCHELL COUNTY, N. C. 


GRANT, INDIANA Co., PA., January 22, 1994, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr—In your issue of January 16 you quote a letter of A. B. 
Hart, in which he states that there are areas in which negroes are 
not allowed to enter, and names Mitchell County, North Carolina, 
as one such place. The writer is a native of Pennsylvania, but has 
lived in West Virginia, near the line of Virginia, and in North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky since 1881; lived in Mitchell 
County, North Carolina, from January, 1897, until October, 1901. 
During his residence in Mitchell County he became well acquainted 
with the whole county, and knows that Professor Hart is mistaken. 
The negroes, even during that time, living in all parts of the 
county except in one small territory known as Rock Creek. The 
men of that section had made a rule to allow no negro to travel 
through their territory, and in former years they always turned 
them back. At the time the writer was there the travelling men 
were going through that district, with their negro drivers unmo- 
lested. Mitchell County was not a slave-holding county. The negro 
population of that county is small, and is scattered all over it, with 
exception of the Rock Creek territory. There are a good many 
people in Mitchell County—almost entirely of the laboring class— 
who dislike the negro, and would prefer that he was out of the 
way; they dislike to compete with him as a laborer. The whites 
are proud and independent; good workers. but not steady. During 
my stay there I knew of no instance of abuse of negroes. 

My observation leads me to believe that great harm has _ been 
done the negro and the South by independent efforts of the North 
to help him. I do not question the intent of the promoters, only 
their wisdom. No education or help to the negro can do him any 
good when that help sets him against his white neighbors and 
employers. The North should help Southern people to educate, 
and should get the cooperation of the good people of the South: 
The active management of all such work should be in the hands 
of Southerners, who know the negro. It is a mistake to think the 
South objects to improving the negro; they believe in efforts along 
the line of Booker Washington’s plan. I am, sir, 

kk. H. Camp. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S POPULARITY 


San Francisco, January 17, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—C. G. Hampton, in his letter published in Harper’s of 
the 16th inst, declared, with oracular emphasis, ‘“ President Roose- 
velt is popular with all classes, except Wall Street and some Dem- 
ocrats.” 

This, Mr. Hampton avers as his opinion formed as a result of 
15,000 miles travel in the United States. He did not particularize 
as to what section of the country he had peregrinated through in 
compassing this 15,000 miles. This is unfortunate, as it gives us 
no satisfactory criterion as to how widely extensive is this avowed 
popularity of the President as an aspirant to succeed himself. 

One fact can be asserted, and that is, Mr. Hampton did not, in 
his 15,000 miles, “ take in” the Pacific coast States. Had he done 
so, and had interested himself to ascertain the sentiment of the 
masses in this section as to Mr. Roosevelt and his aspiration, he 
would have learned that there is far from universality of senti- 
ment favorable to the President, even among Republicans. 

In this city and State there is no concealment of desire among 
the politicians, and many who are not politicians, that something 
may transpire to assure Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat for the nomination. 
This is not ascribable so much to any dislike entertained for the 
President, as it is to apprehension that he is not the candidate who 
could with certainty win. 

Mr. Hampton to the contrary notwithstanding, there is abundant 
evidence to show that this feeling is by no means limited to this 
section; and the action of many State’s conventions this year may 
be looked to to attest this fact. 

“ A man who can win!” ‘This will be the convention slogan of 
both parties this year, and every other consideration will be sub- 
ordinated. I am, sir, 





JNo. AUBREY JONES. 
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A Discovery of America 


ONE of the recent “ Parsifal” performances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House was at- 
tended by a large delegation of music-lovers 
from Philadelphia, who had bought up most 
of the first-floor seats for the occasion. A 
certain well-known operagoer met a jour- 
nalistie friend while promenading in the 
lobby after the first act, and they 
stopped to discuss the merits of the per- 
formance. 

“Did you know,” said the friend, “ that 
there’s a party | of 400 Philadelphians in the 
house to-night ?’ 

“ Indeed ?” replied the first-nighter. ‘“‘ Why 
don’t you interview them, and get their im- 
pressions of America?” 








ApvicE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrha@a.—-[ 2 





MANY BEVERAGES 
are so vastly improved by the added richness imparted by 
the use of BorpEN’s EaGLe Branp ConpDENSED MILK. The 
Eagle Brand is prepared from the milk of herds of well fed 
housed, groomed cows of native breeds. Every can is testec 
and is therefore reliable.—[ Adv.] 





A WELL-APPOINTED home is_ scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. New York 
‘Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
—[ Adv. ‘. 








A CROWNING achievement of American industry, CooK’s 
IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE. It is famous for ex 
quisite bouquet.—[Adv. 





A HEALTH GIVER and a health 5 prgserver Abbott’s An- 
gostura Bitters. Atdruggists.—[A 





Piso’s Cure is an effectual amunny for Cold on the Lungs. 
Sold by all druggists. 25c.—[Adv.] 


GREAT STRIDES OF THE PRUDENTIAL. 

THE claim of The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
that it ‘* Has the Strength of Gibraltar” is amply justified by 
the figures shown in its annual statement, just published. 

From these figures it appears that no less a sum than 
$293,000,000 of paid-for life insurance was written during 
the year 1903, bringing the total amount of paid-for life 
insurance in force up to the astonishing sum of $931,000,000. 

The number of policies in force is over five million, or, in 
other words, it may be stated that more than one million 
families enjoy the benefits of life insurance protection through 
The Prudential. 

‘There is a surplus of more than $10,000,000 available, to be 
drawn upon if necessary, and Prudential policy-holders are to 
be congratulated upon the strength and prosperity of the in- 
stitution in which they have invested their savings Write to 
the Home Office of the Company, Newark, N. J., for infor- 
mation concerning its policies, which pally ‘Zuaranteed 
protection to the family as well as dividends to the policy- 
holders. —[Adz 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DOCTOR EXPLAINS 


His Article in the Medical Magazine About 
Coffee. 





One of the most famous medical publications 
in the United States is the ‘“‘ Alkaloidal Clinic,” | 
in a recent number of which an entertaining | 
article on coffee, by a progressive physician and 
surgeon, is published. In explaining his position 
in the matter, this physician recently said: 

“In the article in question I really touched 
but lightly upon the merits of Postum Food 
Coffee. I have had several cases of heart 
trouble, indigestion and nervousness where 
4 permanent cure was effected by merely using 
Postum in place of coffee without any other 
treatment. 

‘In my own family I have used Postum for 
three years, and my children actually ery for it 
and will not be satisfied with any other bever- 
age. Indeed, they refuse to eat until they have 
had the customary cup of Postum, and as it is 
a rebuilder, and does nothing but good, I am 
only too glad to let them have it. 

“To get the best results we boil the Postum 
at least 20 minutes, and it is then settled by 
adding a little cold water; then the addition 
of fresh cream makes a beverage I now prefer 
to the very best coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is a 
wonderfully quick and sure rebuilder. Ten 
days’ trial in place of coffee proves it. 

Look in each package for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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In the eyes of the Chauffeur 


is the most satisfactory Automobile made for every-day ser- 
vice. The two cylinder (opposed) motor gives 8 actual horse- 
power, and eliminates the vibration so noticeable in other 
machines. The body is luxurious and comfortable and can be 
removed from the chassis by loosening six bolts. 


Price with Tonneau, $900.00 
As a Runabout, $800.00 


Standard equipment includes 3-inch heavy double tube tires 





We agree to assume all responsibility in any action the TRUST may 
take regarding alleged infringement of the Selden Patent to prevent 
you from buying the Ford—‘‘ The Car of Satisfaction.” 


We Hold the World’s Record 
The Ford ‘‘ 999” (the fastest machine in the world), driven by Mr. Ford, made a 
mile in 393 seconds—equal to 92 miles an hour. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and name of our nearest agent. 

































Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 











The or oier 


And Other Poems 
By W. STARLING BURGESS 
With Introduction by Julian Hawthorne 
Full-page drawings, decorative margins, and initials by 
ward Lyne and Edmund Garrett. 
Cloth, net, $1.50; Full morocco, net, $3.50. 
"ostage, 10 cents.) 


W.B.Clarke & Co., Boston, ae Publishers 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 


This Manufactured by | eae for the distressing and often 
Publication is : a fatal affections for which it is 
Printed With : recommended. For more than twenty years 
SLL we have had the most conclusive assurances 
Branch Offices that there is nothing better. Ask your 

BOSTON 275 WATER ST physician about it. 
CHICAGO An interesting descriptive hooklet is sent free, which gives 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK the highest testimonials as to its value. All ‘Druggists. 


VAPO.CRESOLENE C6O., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
"NaF ROARED 2 A TNE ERR ES RSIS 


E PAGE'S MUGILAGE, 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—N 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor ths e 
finest papers. Full 2-ounce bottic, 


























Read “HESPER’’ 


By Hamlin Garland 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 









OPAC __LEPAGE’S PHOTO PrSTE and 


CL" PAGE'S BLUE 
BOKER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks 
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MILING genially, Mrs. M’Lardy, Mr. Pennycook’s best and 
stoutest customer, departed from his grocery establish- 
ment with nearly three shillings’ worth of goods in her 
hands and with the end of a new ball of twine pinned to the 
tail of her mantle. 

Mr. Pennycook, adjusting his spectacles, saw the twine flowing 
from the round tin box in which he had placed it less than an 
hour ago; but for nearly a minute he merely gaped at the mys- 
terious occurrence, while his message-boy, doubled up behind a pile 
of * dummy ” tea-chests, stuffed more and more of his dirty hand- 
kerchief into his humorous mouth and quaked with unholy delight. 

For a moment the flow of twine stopped. (Mrs. M’Lardy was 
thinking to cross the street.) Then the flow recommenced. (Mrs. 
M'Lardy had made up her mind to cross the street.) The flow 
quickened and suddenly became a rush. (Mrs. M’Lardy had 
dodged a vehicle which had caught and run away with the twine.) 

The twine fairly whirled out, and, coming to a knot, jerked the 
box off the counter, along the floor, and into the street with a 
clank and a clatter which roused the grocer from his stupor and 
caused the half-suffocated Loy to remove his cotton gag and indulge 
in a wild gasping guffaw. 

“Ye wee rascal!” cried Mr. Pennycook, toddling round the pile 
of tea-chests, “is this anither o’ yer unseemly—I micht say 
deevilish—pranks? Ye wis purtendin’ ve wis soopin’ the flure, an’ 
a’ the time ye wis preenin’ the string to the leddy! But I’ve got 
ye this time! [ve catched ye rid-heidit—I mean rid-handit—i’ the 
vera act! Whit ha’ve ye got to say fur yersel’?, Eh?” 

* J—I jist dune it fur a bawr,” said the boy, trembling under his 
master’s grip. 

“A bawr? A bonny kin’ o’ bawr! Apairt frae losin’ me ma best 
customer, d’ye think that string an’ the string-boax furbye, costs 
naethin’? “Deed, I’ve a guid mind to get the polis to ye—ye—vye 
wee— Na! I’m no’ goin’ to swear, though Guid kens I’ve an excuse 
fur bad—ay, exceedin’ bad language! Whit ha’e ye got to say fur 
yersel’, ve wee—I mean, John Robison? Eh?” 

John Robertson struggled, but said nothing. 

“If it wis the first time,” continued Mr. Pennycook, mastering 
his temper, “* I micht gi’e ye chance. But it’s aboot the dizzenth—” 

“It’s no’ the dizzenth,” cried the boy. ‘ An’—an’ I didna mean 
to dae *t. But—but she wis that fat!” , 

“ That’s nae excuse! It’s no’ her fau’t if she’s fat. When ye pit 
hauf a pun o° pease-meal in Mistress Cameron’s emburella, ye 
said ye done it because she wis thin, an’-—” 

“Naw. It wis because she wis aye sayin’ she wis aye lukin’ up- 
wards fur a shoor o’ blessin’s, an’—” 

“Pinna be unreverent, ye wee—I mean, John Robison! TI ean 
thole stupeedity, but loose conversation I canna permit. Ye’ll gang 
on Thursday nicht—that’s the last day of the year, an’ I'll pay ye 
up ‘til the—’ 

“On Hogmanay?” 

“Ay, on Hogmanay! Jist that! This is Tuesday, an’ T’ll no’ 
ha’e ve in the shope a meenit efter Thursday nicht. D’ye hear?” 

“Ay, T hear.” And John Robertson groaned. “ Whit 71] ma 
auntie say?” 





.Mr PENNYCOOKS BOY, 


BY J:-J‘-BELL 


® AUTHOR OF WEE MACGREEGOR 









“I’m no’ heedin’ whit yer auntie says; but if she gives ye a 
guid leatherin’ I'll ha’e no objections. L cud never lift my haun to 
a young yin, but if yer auntie can dae ’t, Pll ask a blessin’ on her 
—her operations. “Deed, ay! An’ if ye stairt the New-year in 
prin, yell maybe feenish it in—in pleesure. I sincerely trust 
an’ hope ye wull, fur [ve nae ill feelin’s towards even the warst 0° 
ma fella bein’s. But ye’ve got the kick frae me onywey; an’ it 
serves ye richt, ye wee—I mean, John Robison.” 

“Can [I no’ get stoppin’ till efter Ne’er-day?” the boy pleaded. 

* Na!” 

* Aw, Maister Pennycook!” 

“Na, na! Yell gang on Thursday nicht fur certain.” 

But ll nae dae ‘t again.” 

“ Dae whit?” 

*“ Ony o? ma—ma tricks.” ‘ 

* Yell no’ get the chance! An’ if ye try ony o’ them afore Thurs- 
day I'll get the polis to ye! I’ve had ower lang patience wi’ ye! 
I’ve peyed ye a guid wage, an’, like the serpent in the parable, ye’ve 
bit the haun that—” 

“T never bit yer haun.” 

“ | wis speakin’ feeguratively.” 

“Saynit?”’ 

“J—I wis speakin’ in a parable, as it were.” He abruptly 
loosened his grip on the boy’s arm, saying: “ Noo awa’ wi’ ye, aw 
feenish yer soopin’, fur I’m gaun to shut the shope. Haste ye.” 

John drew his sleeve across his eyes. * Will I no’ gang oot an’ 
luk fur the string-boax?” he asked, dolefully. 

“Tits! I furgot aboot that. Ay; ve can luk fur it, but I doot 
ye'll no’ get it. It ‘Il be at the ither end of the toon by noo. If 
ye dinna see it near by, jist come back. Dinna stairt caperin’ 
aboot the street.” 

*J—I wisna gaun to caper,” mumbled John, in aggrieved tones. 

* Aweel, it’s no’ ma fau’t if I canna trust ye,’ returned the 
grocer, more regretfully than cruelly. “ Haste ye, noo, an’ try to 
learn no’ to speak back to yer elders.” 

When the unruly but soft-hearted youngster had gone out into 
the night, Mr. Pennycook resumed his place behind his counter 
and opened his ledger. He dipped his pen, but allowed the ink 
to dry thereon. 

“Na, na,” he said to himself and sighed; ‘he’s ower muckle 
fur me. He maun gang this time. I’ve been saft lang enough, 
an’ he jist thinks he can dae onythin’ he likes wi’ me. But I’m 
gettin’ fly fur him, an’ he’ll no cajole me anither time. Guid kens 
whit garr’d me tak’ sic a fancy to the laddiv at the beginnin’, 
fur o’ al’ the impiddent rascals [ ever cam’ across he’s the warst. 
An’ I’ve pit up wi’ his pranks fur near sax month, an’ gied him 
mair chances nor I cud coont. But he’s had his last. Ay, he has 
that!” Mr. Pennyeook dipped his pen once more and endeavored 
to concentrate his mind on his ledger. At the end of ten min- 
utes, however, he became anxious and went round to the door. 
“T hope he hasna got rin ower,” he thought, as he looked up and 
down the street. “I sudna ha’e let him gang efter the boax. An 
he'll be disappintit onywey, fur I doot it’s disappeart furever. Aw, 
is that you, John?” 

“ Ay,” replied the boy, dejectedly. “I didna get it.” 

“Did ye no’? Awell, ye best gang hame noo, It’s time ye had 
yer supper.” 

“Am I no’ to soop the shope, Maister Pennycook? Ill dae ’t 
if ye like. I’m no’ that hungry.” 

“Ye can dae ’t i’ the mornin’. See an’ no’ be late.” 

“T’ll be awfu’ early,” said John, in a whisper, with an upward 
glance at the simple, elderly face. 

Mr. Pennycook was gazing across the street and affected not to 
hear. 

“T—I’m sayin’ I'll be awfu’ early,’ 
steadily. 

“ Jist that.” said the grocer at last. ‘ Noo haste ye hame.” He 
turned, without looking at the youngster, and passed into the 
shop. 

For an instant John thought to follow, but as he made the first 
step a sudden hopelessness came upon him, and he fled. He had 
sinned once too often. He had had his last chance. . . . And what 
was he to say to the grim woman, his aunt, with whom he had 
dwelt as long as he could remember, and who, on receiving his 
weekly wage, was wont to remark that it was high time he was 
earning money? What was he to say to her? 

Mr. Pennycook, after feeling sure that the boy had gone, put up 
the shutters, locked the door, and proceeded to dust the counter 
and shelves and to sweep the floor. 

“If I had let him catch me e’e,” he thought, * | wud ha’e been 
dune fur; I wud ha’e gied him anither chance, an’ been sorry ever 
efter. I’m gled | wis firm an’ gied him the kick. Ay, I’m gled I 
(Continued on page 250.) 
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The Island Battle 
By Will Carleton 


This poem was read by the author on Feb- 
ruary 9 at the 250th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Old Dutch Church, the first church 
puilt on Long Island, which stood at the corner 
of Flatbush Avenue and Church Street, Brook- 
iyn. In the battle of Long Island the church 
was used as a hospital. During the recent anni- 
yersary ceremonies, which were given under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the Revolution, 
tablets commemorating the bravery of the sol- 
diers killed in the battle were uuveiled. 


Nor far from where the ocean rides 
lis pale steeds to our country’s door, 
Not far from where the sullen tides 
Keep conflict with the wealth-fringed shore, 
Within a tiny forest lay 
A fair and peaceful village; 
And round it ripened, day by day, 
The fruits of thrifty tillage. 
‘Mid sultry hours, the farmer pressed 
His weary. toil, with home-made zest; 
And, safe beyond the winter gloom, 
Oft sang the happy wheel and loom. 


Not far from where white cloudlets raise 
Their peaceful folds on high, 
A church-spire grew from prayer and praise, 
And clambered toward the sky. 
Here many a Sabbath-gathered band 
The hymns of olden days were singing; 
Here memories of a fatherland 
Around the homesick heart were clinging. 
Here orange-blossoms perfume shed 
Around the newly-wed ; 
Here funeral crape its shadows threw 
Upon the vacant pew. 


0 sylvan shrine! O sacred rill 
From fountains that should never cease! 
0 gate of Heaven! why could not still 
Your golden hinges turn in peace? 
Why should the feuds of court or king 
Why should the patriot’s pleading 
This rustic temple havoc bring, 
‘Gainst angels’ interceding? 
Why should this church-bell, that above 
Has voiced the thoughts of peace and love, 
Now fling upon the morn afar, 
The loud alarum-notes of war? 


0 you who cannot through your tears 
See, on some future day, 

The nation of the brighter years 
Walk its majestic way, 

‘Tis not o’erstrange that you should learn 
To join with power instead of braving, 

Though tyranny some rights may spurn, 
And tribute wrench from every saving; 

But you who sight the freedom-morn, 

Through clouds of wrath and scorn, 

You who can fight for God’s designs, 

How grand your glory shines! 


Across the trembling vale and hill, 
Net asking why or what ’tis for, 

The hosts of Europe, trained to kill, 
Commence the day’s unequal war. 

Now scythes of death, by England swung, 
Their sharpened steel are flashing; 

Now Hessians, from their own homes wrung, 
Through others’ homes are dashing. 

Now English heroes, who have bought 

Dear fame at battles fiercely fought, 

Do well what they were sent to do, 

And rend the future city through. 


Half-fed, half-trained, but in their eyes 
_Shrewd knowledge of events, 
The patriots of the land arise, 

Unto the land’s defence. 
Out-generalled, still they strive at odds, 
The lore of future battles learning; 
Out-numbered, still their fight is God’s, 
And they immortal fame ere earning. 
They who emerge from this, henceforth 

Are men of grander worth; 
And they who in the carnage die, 
Can yet fight from the sky. 


Throuzh mists of night, our soldiers sweep 
Across the river’s friendly ways, 

But fom their muffled oars, there creep 

True prophecies of future days. 

‘You, Hessians, yet will gild the fame 
_Of this day’s tall defender; 

You, proud Cornwallis, wince at shame 
_Of world-renowned surrender ; 

You, court and king, will wonder why 

You fought this battle, by-and-by ; 

ou, England, will some day love best 

his new-born nation of the West!” 
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The four 
This half-tone . Season Plaques 
reproduction of - (containing no 
"Winter Winds" Z a advertising) and the 
only partially conveys Calendar Plaque make 
the beauty and design of beautiful and artistic 
the lithographed plaques. decorations. 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 


With Calendar Plaque for 1904 


At GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the 
brush of the celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil 
paintings, representing the artist’s conception of the four seasons. These are 
reproduced with splendid fidelity as to detail 
and coloring,in the form of four plaques, 
** Spring Breezes,’’ ‘‘ Summer Flowers,’’ 
**Autumn Riches,’’ ‘* Winter Winds,’’ and 
an additional plaque containing the twelve 
monthly calendars for 1904. The five plaques 
are each 12 inches in diameter, lithographed 
in the highest style of art, fourteen printings 
on finest ivory china-finished cardboard,with 
relief embossing, giving the effect of ham- 
mered metal rims. 

The five plaques will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
25 cents or the tops of twelve metal caps from Malt Nutrine 
bottles sent to Malt Nutrine Department, Anheuser - Busch 

Brewing Association, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
A food in liquid form easily 
- y assimilated by the weakest 
stomach. Invaluable to nursing 
mothers and feeble children, gives appetite, health and 
vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by druggists and grocers, 
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(Continued from page 248.) 
done it. ... A’ the same, he’ll ha’e plenty to dae the morn wi’oot 
soopin’ oot the shope. An’ it might remind him 0’ his disgrace, 
puir laddie. It’s no’ fur me to offend a wee yin; an’ when he gangs 
he'll gang wi'oot ony ill feelin’ frae me. ... I yinst thocht, bein’ a 
single man an’ no’ sae young, that I micht ha’e trained up John 
Robison to be mair nor a—a hired servant to me. But that wis a 
daft thing to think. The laddie’s ower steerin’ fur an auld-fash- 
ioned business like mines. He’s got to get his horns oot, an’ [ canna 
thole his cairry-ons. But we'll pairt freens, I hope, fur o’ a’ the 
laddies that ha’e been wi’ me, there wis never yin that cam’ sae 
near—sae near to ma—” 

Mr. Pennycook’s thoughts were interrupted by a knocking at the 
door. 

“It'll be John back,” he muttered. ‘“ I maun be vera firm—ay, 
an’ severe, if neces- 
sairy.” 

But when he opened 
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recollected himself, turned out the lights, and retired to the room 
at the back of the shop, which he called his home. There he made 
his evening meal of tea and toast and allowed both to grow 
cold. He had always been a lonely man, but never had he felt so 
lonely. His annaal joy had failed him. 


The boy arrived in good time next morning, and set about sweep- 
ing the floor with such energy and diligence that the grocer, who 
was rearranging the window as attractively as possible, had not 
the heart to tell him that his labor was unnecessary. 

Throughout the day—and it was a busy one—John’s conduct was 
exemplary, though he was obviously depressed, and went his er- 
rands sad of face and, to do him justice, sad of heart. His maste: 
spoke rarely yet gently, but not once did he allow his glance to 
rest on the lad, and John realized that there was no hope for him. 
He had never been in 
another situation, but 
he had gathered from 





the door he discovered 
a middle-aged woman, 
his married _ sister, 
and his sole near rel- 
ative. 

“Come in, Janet,” 
he said, holding out 
his hand. 

*T’m no’ comin’ in, 
Peter, thenk ye. Keep 
yer distance,” she re- 
plied, gently. 

“Whit’s wrang?” 
he asked, noticing her 
worried and wearied 
face. 

“Meg an’ Jamie 
ha’e baith got the 
measles, Peter, so ye 
mauna come to oor 
house on Ne’er-day. I 
jist cam’ to tell ye, 
fur I didna want ye 
to—” 

“But come inside, 
Janet, ma dear. Ye’re 
lukin’ fair forfochen. 
I’m no feart fur the 
measles,” he — said, 
kindly. ‘ Come in till 
| giv’e ye a drap 0’ 
ginger wine. It’s gey 
cauld the nicht.” 

* Na, na, Peter; the 
measles is gey sair on 
auld yins, an’ I wudna 
give ye the infection 
for onythin’. Pl no’ 
come ower the door- 
step, but if the wine’s 
handy, L cud tak’ it.” 

The grocer brought 
it in a_ twinkling. 
“There ye are, Janet, 
wumman. An’ are the 
weans bad?” 

** No’ serious,” re- 
plied his sister, cough- 
ing, * but it’s naethin’ 
to lauech at.  Rub- 
bert’s gey anxious, 
but he’s jist—” 

“Ay; it’s sair on 
the fayther,” said Mr. 
Pennycook, sympa- 
thetically. 








many other message- 
boys that Mr. Penny 
cook was an employer 
in a thousand, and 
one to be esteemed. 
But it was too late. 
Mr. Pennycook had 
obviously hardened. 
As he was leaving 
the shop pretty late 
in the evening John 
plucked up courage 
to say, 
* Guid nicht, sir.” 
* Good nicht, John,” 
returned the grocer. 
without raising his 
eves from his ledger. 
If he had only 
raised his eyes! 


Thursday morning 
saw the boy at the 
shop before the door 
was opened. Mr. 
Pennycook admitted 
him with the remark. 
* Ye’re early, laddie,” 
but did not appear to 
see him, It was the 
busiest day of the 
year, and it was near- 
ly midnight when the 
boy returned to the 
shop after delivering 
the last of his mes- 
sages. He was almost 
tottering with weari- 
ness as he laid down 
his empty basket and 
approached the 

* counter where his 
master was poring 
over the ledger. 

“Is there onythin’ 
else?” John asked. 

“ Jist yer wages.” 
said the grocer, push- 
ing forward the silver 
wrapped in _ paper. 
“Vm allooin’ ye a 
shullin’ extra fur the 
day, an’ anither fur 
yer Ne’er-day. It’s 
time ye wis hame,”’ he 
added, without Took- 
ing up. 








“But he’s jist a 
man,” continued his 
sister. ‘“ No’ that I’m 
makin’ licht o’ the 
trouble, Peter. Ma 
bairns is ma_bairns. 
But I’m vexed to ha’e 
to tell ye no’ to come to the hoose efter a 
comin’.” 

“Never heed, Janet. I’m vexed ye’ve trouble. I'll jist think 0’ 
the mony happy Ne’er-days I’ve had wi’ you an’ ye man an’ yer 
bairns, an’ I'll jist luk furrit to the next yin. But I wish ye wud 
come inside.” 

“Na! An’ [I maun gang. They’ll be needin’ me at hame, ye 
ken; an’ it’s a lang ride i’ the caur frae here. But I’m awfu’ vexed, 
Peter, to ha’e to—” 

“Toots, Janet! I'll manage fine. Hauld on till I get ye a 
botle o’ cauf-fut jeely fur yer weans. I hope the measles ‘Il no 
catch the aulder yins.” 

“T hope that tae. But it’s jist nonsense aboot the jeely, Peter.’ 

“Havers! Staun’ inside oot the draught an’ I’ll mak’ ye up a 
paircel in twa ticks.” 


the years ye’ve been 


’ 


When his sister had departed with a huge parcel containing all 
the invalid luxuries the grocer could think of at the moment, the 
latter locked his door once more, meditated for a minute or two, 


“Tl no’ ha’e ye in the shope a meenit. D’ye hear?” a 


“Thenk ye,” = said 
John, chokingly. “ A— 
a—whit wis the 

price o’ the string an’ 
the boax?” he in- 
quired, with an effort. 

“Haud yer tongue,” said Mr. Pennycook, still averting his eyes. 

John became silent, but he did not depart. 

“ Awa’ hame, laddie,” said the grocer, adding up 3d, 2d, and 7/, 
and putting the total down as 1s 4d. 

Still John did not move. 

* Are ye wantin’ onythin’?” said Mr. Pennycook, breaking a long 
uncomfortable silence. 

“T’m wantin’ a—a character, please.” 

“ A character?” That detail had not occurred to Mr. Pennycook. 
* Hoo auld are ye?” he asked, merely to gain time to think. 

‘“* Fowerteen.” 

“Mphm. ... Did ye tell yer mither—” 

**'Ma auntie.” 

“ Ay; yer auntie, John. Did ye tell her ye—ye wis leavin 
Eh?” 

se No’ yet.” 

* Whit wey?” 

*T—I wis feart.” 

“ Feart?... Ah, but ye shud ha’e tell’t her. But maybe ye thoclit 
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any other city of 100,000 inhabitants. 
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Atlanta Air Is Like Champagne 


A visitor walking about the streets of this wonderful town feels as if he were touching the ground only in high 
So great is the vital energy of the people that Atlanta telephones average twice as many calls as those of 
Scenes on Whitehall and Peachtree are hardly equalled except on Broad- 


way and Fifth Avenue, New York. The heart of Atlanta resembles the lower part of Manhattan Island. 
Atlanta is the capital of a State which produced this year one crop worth one hundred million dollars. 


That is the price of the Georgia Cotton Crop, including seed and lint, uplands and long staple. 


as much money to handle cotton at $60 a bale as it did at $30, but the Georgia banks are twice as strong in re- 


sources as they were ten years ago. 


The deposits of Atlanta banks are four times as large as they were ten years ago, and one of them has as much 


money on deposit ‘as they all had in December, 1893. 
If manufacturers in New England and the Middle States find Atlanta the best gateway through which to 


All this makes business. 


reach the Southern territory, the question naturally arises, Why would it not pay to establish plants at Atlanta 


and save the freight? 


Raw materials abound in great variety in Georgia and may be had at small cost. 


relations with capital are cordial. There is a good understanding between those who wish to work-and those who 


need to have work done. 


A good start has been made in manufacturing already. The product of Atlanta factories is worth over 


$20,000,000 a year, and about 12,000 hands are employed. 


Here’s a good combination: 


13,500 pupils in public schools. 
5,000 students in higher institutions. 
12,000 operatives in factories. 
40,800 engaged in gainful occupations. 


Business growing four times as fast as population and population growing twice as fast as that of the country. 
If you want to know the rest, write the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, or, better, come and see the town. 
It is significant that people who have once lived in Atlanta always wish to return. 


It is a good place to live and educate your children and a number one place to do business. 
The climate is the best on the continent. 











it wud be better to tell her the morn. She 
wudna be vexed wi’ ye on Ne’er-day. Ye’ll 
be havin’ a pairty the morn, dootless?” 

“Naw.” 

“Oh, it’ll be jist you and yer auntie 
thegither. That’ll be nice. Ye cud tell her 
then ye wis leavin’ me because ye wis think- 
in’ 0’ betterin’ yersel’, an’—” 

“Ma auntie’s gaun to a pairty, but I’m 
no’ gaun. I never wis—at a—a—pairty.” 

Mr. Pennycook put down a horrid blot in- 
stead of a halfpenny. ‘‘ Ye—ye never wis at 
a pairty, John?” 

John shook his head, and there was a 
long pause. 

“That’s a peety,” said the grocer at last, 
keeping his eyes on the ledger. . . . “ An’ 
ye wis wantin’ a character?” 

Ay. I canna get anither place wi’oot 
yin. 

Mr. Pennycook considered for a minute. 

“Ye better come back the morn, an’ I'll 
see whit I can dae. But—” 

“The morn’s Ne’er-day.” 

“So it is.’ In an unguarded moment Mr. 
Pennycook looked up. “ Laddie!” he cried; 
“laddie, can ye no’ be sensible?” 

The boy’s eyes fell. ‘I’m sorry,” he 
Whispered. ‘ Wull I—wull I soop the flure 
fore I gang?” he asked, suddenly, in a 
choked voice, 

“Na; ye needna dae that, but yer micht 
come the morn and tak’ yer dinner wi’ me,” 
Mr. Pennycook blurted out. ‘“ An’—an’ ye 
hetter stope wi’ me fur twa—three weeks 
ull | mak’ up ma mind aboot yer char- 
acter... . Awa’ hame! Awa’ hame!” 

“Are ye jokin’?” gasped the boy. 

“Tn tellin’ ye to gang hame—an’ come 
here at twa the morn. Gang this meenit!” 

The boy could not resist the command, 
ind ie went stupidly to the door. But 
there he halted. There was some small 
‘Xcitement in the street and a bell was 
Mmging, 

“ A gnid New-year, maister,” he said, with- 
ot being able to help it, as he returned to 
the counter. 





” 


“A guid New-year, laddie, 
nycook. ‘“ An’ guid nicht to ye,” he added, 
abruptly, offering his hand to the message- 
boy. ‘Vl see ye the morn.” 

Mr. Pennycook did not feel quite so lone- 
ly that night. 


At the end of another year he was still 
unable to give John Robertson a “ char- 
acter.” 





Great Britain’s Largest 
Buyer 


THE value of South Africa as a market is 
the subject of some special attention at the 
present time by reason of a report upon that 
subject recently presented to the British 
Parliament. This report shows that the 
British colonies in South Africa have be- 
come of greater importance than any other 
of the British colonies except India. “Ten 
years ago,” it says, “Great Britain’s éx- 
ports to South Africa were valued at a lit- 
tle under nine million pounds sterling; last 
year they almost reached twenty-six millions. 
In 1893 South Africa stood sixth on the list 
of Great Britain's customers; last year she 
stood second, and was only beaten by India. 
It is no rash prediction that this year she 
will pass India and stand first on the list 
as the largest buyer in the world of the 
produce and manufactures of the mother 
country.” 

This statement of the great importance 
and rapidly growing value of South 
Africa as an importing country lends espe- 
cial interest to some figures just prepared 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
through its Bureau of Statistics, showing 
the growth of exports from the United 
States to British Africa and to Africa as a 
whole. These figures show that the exports 
from the United States to British Africa 
have grown with even greater rapidity than 
those from the United Kingdom referred to 
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said Mr. Pen- 


by the report above quoted. Exports from 
the United States to British Africa grew 
from $3,688,999 in 1893 to $33,844,395 in 
1903, or, in other words, were nine times as 
much in 1903 as in 1893, while the exports 
from the United Kingdom’ to South Africa 
grew from $39,896,000 in 1893 to $125,280,- 
000 in -1902, the 1903 figures not being yet 
available. Thus, while exports from the Uni- 
ted States to British Africa are in 1903 nine 
times those of 1893, those from the United 
Kingdom were in 1902 but three times as 
much .as those in 1893. 

The relative growth of exports from the 
United States and from the United Kingdom 
to the territory in question can be more ac- 
curately determined by utilizing the figures 
of the United States for the year 1902, since 
the figures for the United Kingdom for the 
year 1903 are not yet available. This shows 
that the exports from the United States to 
British Africa grew from $3,688,999 in 1893 
to $28,780,105 in 1902, the total for 1902 
being nearly eight times as great as that 
for 1893; while. as already indicated, that 
of the United Kingdom for 1902 was only 
three times as great as in 1893. 





The Senator’s Speech 


Senator Doiuiver of Iowa was recently 
making a notable speech, in which he was 
constantly interrupted by a Democratic col- 
league. 

“May | ask the gentleman a question?” 
asked the Democrat. 

“No time to spare! 
answered Dolliver. 

“It comes in right here. Just a word?” 

“T cannot be interrupted. I have but a few 
minutes—’ 

“T only want to read a few figures to 
show—” insisted his challenger. 

“ Hand up your figures,” retorted the Iowa 


Wait till I finish,” 





statesman, “and if there’s anything in ’em 
I'll leave them out of my speech 


” 
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The 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


RICHARD A, MCCURDY, PRESIDENT 





Abstract of Statement, December 31,1903 
Income tor 
Year 1903 
Paid to Policy- 

holders . . 32,727,780 o1 
Legal Reserves, 

etc. . . 339,826,818 oo 
Guarantee & 

Dividend Funds 
Assets . 
*Insurance in 

Force 1,445,228,681 00 
*Tncrease of Ins. 104,480,022 oo 
Annuities in 


$779333:7 12 76 


61,994,843 66 
401,821,661 66 


Force. 2,449,031 81 
Increase of 
Annuities 286,228 50 


*Tnsurance written, but not yet paid for, 
excluded. eee 

During its existence of sixty-one years 
this Company has paid back to its mem- 
bership—from the funds accumulated for 
their benefit—more than 


$6 30,000,000 
or nearly 


Two Hundred Millions 


more than the largest amount so returned by 
any similar organization. Notwithstanding 
the distribution of this vast sum it is the 


First Life Insurance Company 
in the World 


to accumulate for the benent of its 
membership assets exceeding 


Four Hundred and One Millions 
of Dollars 


For information as to plans and rates, 
apply to 
CHARLES H. RAYMOND & CO. 
Managers for Metropolitan District 
26 Liberty Street 
OR AT THE 
Heap Orrices oF THE CoMPANY, 
Nassau, Cepar, WILLIAMAND LiperTY STs. 
New York. 


LEADING HOTEL 


Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 
Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 

Modern in every detail. : 
Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and ‘al 
places of interest. 
Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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Progress of Science 


Experiments on the Brain with 
Electricity 

EXPERIMENTS on the brain of a living sub- 
ject. with electric currents have been com- 
paratively rare, as there has prevailed 
among physicians and physiologists the idea 
that such a course of experimentation was 
extremely dangerous. There have recently 
been published, however, records of some ex- 
periments carried on by M. 8. Leduc, with 
the object of using the electric current to 
produce sleep and of studying its effects 
on the brain generally. In early experiments 
it was shown that the brain is the best con- 
ductor of electricity in the human body, be- 
ing about 3000 times more conducting than 
muscle. It was also observed that when a 
continuous current was passed through the 
head from one ear to the other, that the 
sensation of giddiness was produced, and 
that objects appeared to revolve in the same 
direction as the current flowed. However, 
when the electrodes are placed on the fore- 
head and neck, and the current sent from 
back to front, the effects are innocuous so 
long as a mild current is used, and in some 
cases may be beneficial. According to M. 
Leduc, the most satisfactory current is one 
of 4 milliamperes at 30 volts which is 
broken or interrupted 100 times a second 
for 9-10ths of the period of the interruption. 
The first effect noted was the disappearance 
of the faculty of speech, after which fol- 
lowed the loss of the motor faculties. Under 
ordinary conditions there is no affection of 
the respiration or pulse unless the current 
is increased, and then it may cease. The 
patient is said to awaken instantaneously 
from the electric sleep and to experience a 
feeling of refreshment. 


Thorium as a Curative Agent 

Among the radioactive substances which 
have been employed as therapeutic agents is 
thorium, which, although far less active 
than radium, is more accessible, and can 
be used with some success, it is believed, 
in cases of tuberculosis. Thorium is what 
is known as a rare earth, and is familiar, 
as it is employed in the mantle of 
certain incandescent gaslights. Its radio- 
activity was first demonstrated by Pro- 
fessor G. Schmidt, and later Professor 
Ernest Rutherford ascertained that it gave 
off a radioactive gas which he called an 
emanation. This emanation has been shown 
to be antiseptic, antifermentative, and de- 
structive to germ life generally, and it was 
suggested that thorium inhalations might 
prove beneficial in cases of tuberculosis. 
The present method of experimental treat- 
ment is either to inhale air that has been 
passed over a vessel containing water in 
which nitrate of thorium has been dis- 
solved, or to heat the thorium oxide and 
allow the patient to inhale the radioactive 
emanation, which forms a film on the lungs 
and produces induced radioactivity. This 
condition is said to endure from one to two 
days, during which time a beneficial effect 
on the diseased parts is exerted, and it is 
necessary for the treatment to be continued 
at these intervals. Thorium is comparative- 
ly inexpensive and within the reach of every 
one, and the treatment outlined above does 
not interfere with any other, so that there 
is nothing to prevent a thorough trial. 


A New Explosive 

While aluminum has been employed to 
produce intense heat for welding and similar 
purposes for some years, it is only recently 
that it is found as an ingredient of an 
explosive where this action is also required. 
In “ ammonal,” a new explosive invented by 
an Austrian named Fuhrer, powdered 
aluminum is combined with carbon and am- 
monium nitrate. Aluminum has a high 
affinity for oxygen, and when these elements 
unite intense heat is generated, which, in the 
case of the explosive, raises the temperature 
of the gases produced by the decomposition 
of ammonium nitrate. Increasing the tem- 
perature is equivalent to increasing the ex- 
plosive effect, and preliminary results indi- 
cate the high power of this new explosive. 
If the addition of aluminum to an explosive 
compound has the beneficial result claimed 
in this instance, there is no reason why it 
should not find wider application. 
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The art of cocktail mixing is to so blend 
the ingredients that no one is evident, but 
the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
Is this the sort of cocktail the man gives 
you who does it by guesswork? There's 
never a mistake in a CLUB COCKTAIL. 
It smells good, tastes good, is good— 
always. Just strain through cracked ice. 
Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 

HARTFORD New YorK Lonpon 
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A new edition of this standard reference work is 


now ready. $1.25 
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Music 


A Tone-Poem from Russia 


Any one who is disposed to doubt the im- 
portance of the neo-Russian as a factor in 
the ereative music of to-day should make 
haste to examine the score of “ The Cliff,” 
an orchestral fantasy by Sergey Vasilyevich 
Rachmaninoff. Mr. Modest Altschuler and 
the orchestra of the Russian Symphony So- 
ciety gave the work on January 28 in Cooper 
Union Hall, at the second of the Society’s 
series of six concerts devoted to the perform- 
ance of Russian music. It had never before 
been played in America, and Mr. Altschuler 
is deserving of sincere gratitude for letting 
us hear it. 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the 
significance of this tone-poem of Rachmani- 
noff’s. The composer is one of the most pro- 
gressive and independent of those ultra- 
modern Russians whose music has not always 
quite upheld the popular belief “in its 
epoch-making qualities, and this work of his 
goes far toward justifying those who have 
claimed for contemporary Russian music a 
notable and characteristic excellence. The 
poetic substance of the score is derived from 
the first two lines of Lermontoff’s poem, 
“Phe (hn ”" 

Overnight has slept the golden cloudlet, 

Ou the bosom of the Cliff, the giant... . 


and, inspired by the conception of the poet, 
Rachmaninoff has achieved what one may 
call, without exaggeration, the most impres- 
sive piece of orchestral scene-painting since 
Wagner. It is not merely a picturing of ex- 
ternals; Rachmaninoff has sought rather to 
embody in music the deeper significance of 
his theme, and he has succeeded memorably. 
His musie voices, with superb and elemental 
power, an impression of the natural world in 
its most majestic aspect. Moreover, it is 
surprisingly original—as individual in in- 
vention as it is high and sustained in imagi- 
nation, in beauty, in intensity of vision. He 
has written, as Matthew Arnold would have 
said, * with his eye on the object ”: but back 
of the seeing eye were the brain and the tem- 
perament of the poet, the master of moods. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Altschuler will 
see his way to repeating the work at a future 
concert of the series. 


A Philharmonic Concert 


At its fifth concert of the season, on Janu- 
ary 30, the Philharmonic Society offered two 
features of exceptional interest: the appear- 
ance of Mr. Alfred Reisenauer, the German 
pianist and pupil of Liszt, as soloist, and the 
performance of a tone- poem, “ Hero and 
Leander,” by Victor Herbert, who conducted. 
Of Mr. Herbert’s symphonic version of the 
antique tale of the swimmer and the maid, 
there is little to be said that was not re- 
marked at the time of its first performance, 
three years ago, by the Pittsburg orchestra. 
Mr. Herbert, when he is not producing gay 
and charming scores of the “ Babes in Toy- 
land ” order, diverts himself with the writing 
of serious music of the most ambitious and 
modern type. His “ Hero and Leander ” is 
an admirable work. It has much of 
original beauty, of finely wrought eloquence ; 
and it is unfailingly significant and poetic. 

Of Mr. Reisenauer, let it be said briefly 
that he proved himself, so far as the Liszt 
concerto which he played would permit, to 
be an artist of uncommon temperament and 
intelligence, and a technician of brilliant 
powers, 


A Recital by Harold Bauer 


Mr. Harold Bauer, one of the most satis- 
fying and accomplished of living pianists, has 
been heard here in public far too seldom 
of late. He gave a piano recital on the even- 
ing of January 30, at the Finch School, under 
the auspices of Mrs. James Wells Finch, play- 
Ing a programme which showed to the best 
his admirable qualities, and comprising a 
Becihoven sonata, a prelude and fugue by 
Mendelssohn, Schumann’s Papillons, two 
Chopin pieces, Schubert’s Theme and Varia- 
tions in B flat, and a Liszt Rhapsody, the 
thirteenth. In whatever he attempts, Mr. 


Bauer is invariably artistic; his virtuosity 
never conceals the interpreter—the sensitive 
musician, 
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approved by the officials of the Fair, and are exclusively furnished by their proper representatives. 


“(Signed) J. E. SULLIVAN, Chief of Department.” 


To keep in touch with the special athletic features of the World’s Fair, and with clean, wholesome 
sports generally, read 7’he L//ustrated Sporting News. 


SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL $1.00 SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


NTER- 


















THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING NEWS, 7 West Twenty-Second Street, New York 


_ Ball-Pointed Pens 





(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 


paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Madein England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED 


pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 25 cts., and choose a pen to 


suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO. 99 William St.,New York, 


or any Stationery Store. 





financial 





Letters 


of Credit. 
International Cheques. 
tificates of Deposit. 


Credit. 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
Collections made. 
Cer- 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


] Financial 





CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 

CABLE ADDRESS, *“* HASKSELLS” 


St. Louis Cleveland 


Chicago 
| 


HASKINS & SELLS 


Pittsburg 








THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 


FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER"' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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THIS MONUMENT 
ERECTED AT HIS 


OWN EXPENSEZ 
oc BY Yy, 


The One 


Hunter 


Whiskey 


is that it never varies. One bottle or a 
thousand has always the same delicate 
aroma, the same rich, mellow taste, the 
same perfect, smooth, satisfying elements 
which make it America’s Best Whiskey. 
This is the secret of the popularity of 
Hunter Baltimore Rye, and it is founded 
on a rock. 


POVUTVETerTeveeverveveeveevereeveveyvevereveevervveverevveveveevovevvevevvevvevrvvvvvevvOveyveYrOv ev vNYvOvNOvOVNTVOYNNYVOVYYNOVNONYYNNNONNYVONNTNYNOTYYNNYNNINOVNN DNV NYVYTYy Cea 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


REFUSE TO WORSHIP THE SILVER CALF 








I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


For gentlemen who appreciate quality; for the weak who need to be strengthened ; for the 
careful physician who requires purity; for everybody who knows a g thing. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 





° iV 
xing ton ¥) 


a R Y To have the correct flavor a Cocktail 


By BOOTH TARKIN GTON, author of “Monsiour Bea.ucaire,” etc. should be freshly made, and flavored 


with that most delightful, aromatic tonic 





That the author of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire”’ could write ‘‘Cherry”’ argues well for 

his versatility, and that any one at all could write ‘“‘Cherry’”’ proves a sense of 9 

humor as subtle and restrained as it is delightful. The story is related by one )) R § | E G E ian 5 
e 


Sudgeberry, a young man of a century ago, who is completing a course of study at 


‘Nassau Hall,” in Princeton, and the romance that he tells is that of an unusual- 
ly pretty girl with a more than nimble wit. She is by far Mr. Tarkington’s most G S VJ A 
attractive heroine. The story of her courtship is clever comedy of a high order. J 


Ilustrated in Color by A. I. Keller. Title-page and End Papers in Colors. Decorated Chapter Heads : . : 
and Tail Pieces. Ornamented Cherry Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.25 The Bitters that Gave Birth to the Cocktail 
= ORR AT HE BEST APPETIZ 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK J. W. Wuppermann, Sole Agent, New York, N. Y. 


RED TOP RYE [eyes 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c, & $1. 
GOOD WHISKEY |DEUGGISTS, or 224 William &t., N. ¥. 


“ PISO'S CURE FOR wp 
3 oe 
romano vesrwemeneses Its up to YOU SPR 


ow 
CINCINNATI, O. in time. Sold by druggists. +} 
ST. JOSEPH. MO LOVISVILLE. KY. N [on @) Boe 81. mie), n 
































CHICAGO’S THEATER TRAIN — [30 P.M.— NEW YORK CENTRA 














